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BACCHANTE RED 
HAITI REDSs 


RED PEPPERMINT 


TROPEZ 


Bright reds for ladies’ wear — woolens, worsteds 
and unions — are running heavily for the Fall and 


are indicated by the stylists for the Spring of 1950. 


For the production of those reds Geigy recom- 
mends its six Polar Brilliant Reds ranging from the 


yellow shade to the blue. 


Startling in their brilliance; of good fastness to 
light, milling and light fulling; effective in neutral, 
acid or chrome dyeing, they simply should not be 
overlooked when running, Bacchante, Haiti, Red 


Peppermint, Tropez or variations thereof. 


EI GEIGY COMPANY, Inc 


Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 








Liquid 





HYDRALDERYDE 


The Name to Remember When 
Buying Stripping Agents 





Outselling all others since its origin 
twenty yeats ago——it is today the 
woolen industry's safe stripper. Our 
constant efforts to eliminate free zinc in 
liquid HYDRALDEHYDE through 
modern manufacturing methods assure 
stronger fibres in reworked wool and 
piece goods. 


Test liquid HYDRALDEHYDE 
against any other stripping agent 
offered — either powder or liquid — 
for a true comparison of the fibre’s 


breaking strength. 


WATSON-PARK COMPANY 


261 


FRANKLIN STREET 


FACTORY -° 
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A Textile Utility 

Product of 

Wide Application 
* 


Reduces crocking and brightens Napthol 


shades by stabilizing Fast Color 


Salts and Bases. 


Prevents premature decomposition of 


stock feeder solutions and print pastes. 


Another of the A.A.P. range of superior textile auxiliaries. For 
detailed information regarding your own particular requirements consult 


our nearest branch. A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 






AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. © Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Branches: Boston, Mass. @ Providence, R. |. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N. C. « Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. *« Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. «* Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 


has served the textile mills of America 








without interruption since 
1876. 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT - EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


JOHN CAMPBELL < COMPANY, Inc. 


75 — bee ° Beet YORK CITY 
HONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 
2520-22 NORTH BROAD oe PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. +» TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
ANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON ” nee CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
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MONSANTO 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 
AND WETTING AGENTS 


Santomerse* No. 1 
Santomerse No. 3 
Santomerse No. 3 (Paste) 
Santomerse 30X 
Santomerse D 
Santomerse S 
Sterox* CD 

Sterox SE 

Sterox SK 

Sterox 5 

Sterox 6 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 








SANTOMERSE N2 


Monsanto's versatile detergent and 
wetting agent for high-speed, 
continuous dyeing 


Santomerse No. 1 gives you the detergency and penetration you need for 
efficiency in your high-speed, continuous dyeing operations. It makes important 
contributions to level dyeing and non-crocking. 


Santomerse No. 1 serves in the reducing, oxidizing and scouring operations 
in the continuous range. In the various units, Santomerse No. 1 proves 2xcep- 
tionally efficient because it is effective in acid, neutral or alkaline solutions... 
because it penetrates thoroughly... because it lifts out particles and holds 
them in suspension for easy rinsing. 


For further information on Santomerse No. 1, or other Monsanto detergents 
and wetting agents, mail the coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto Sales Office 
or write. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk H, Phosphate Division, 
1779 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Synergistic Action Steps Up Detergency and Lowers Costs 


Monsanto Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate, used with either 
Santomerse No. 1 or Sterox No. 6, creates synergism 
which increases detergency and lowers costs. Syner- 
gistic action is the result of two products working together 
to give detergency greater than the average of the two 
used alone...greater than the detergency of either. 
It is more economical because of this extra cleaning 
power and because TSPP is lower in price than either 
economical Santomerse or Sterox. 


Sterox No. 6, one of 
Monsanto's liquid non- 
ionic synthetic deter- 
gents, can be used suc- 
cessfully in preparing 
goods for the pad box. 
Sterox is dried into the 
fabric before it getstothe 
pad, resulting in quick, 
even dye penetration. 





DISTR CT SALES OFFI” ES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) 
Ltd., Montreal. 








MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ° 
Desk H, Phosphate Division ; * 
1779H South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri ° 
Please send items checked: Data and quotations on__Santomerse No. 1; Sterox a 
No. 6; ___TSPP. . 
* 
Name —— ~ a LC ———— — bd 
. 
Company . =_ nanaiione ——— = 
. 
. 
chiasma re ° 
. 
City — Zone___ State eee ° 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Hooker Chlorobenzenes 
Available for Prompt Shipment 


Hooker manufactures five chlorobenzenes, 


principal of which are monochlorobenzene 


and paradichlorobenzene. These products 
are of exceptionally high quality to insure 
the best performance in your applications. 

If you are not yet familiar with Hooker 
quality and service, we invite you to test 
these materials. Literature and samples 
are available when requested on your 


business letterhead. 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE | 


(1, 4-dichlorobenzene) 


C,H,Cl> 

DESCRIPTION: 
White to clear, transparent. crystals 
with a pleasant aromatic odor. Soluble 
in most organic solvents; insoluble in 
water, Available in seven regular sizes. 


PHYSICAL DATA: 
Mol. Wt. ee ren sifte a bish eet 
* ae Ree eee ee 53°C 
ee ; ee os 
Flash Point .. : 73°C 
Fire Point .... 


USES: 
Recommended and widely accepted as a highly effective 
insecticide for agricultural and domestic purposes in 
control of: peach tree borer, black peach aphids, tobacco 
blue mold, clothes moths, carpet beetles, fish moths, gar- 
den centipedes, etc. Also used in the manufacture of 
sanitary specialties such as deodorants. As a chemical 
intermediate in organic synthesis, it is used in the prep- 
aration of a variety of chemicals, especially dyestuffs. 


Technical Data Sheets on the other Hooker Chloro- 
benzencs: orthodichlorobenzene, hexachlorobenzene, 
are also available upon request. 


1, 2, 4-TRICHLOROBENZENE 
Tech. 


C,H3Cl; 


DESCRIPTION: cl 
Clear, almost colorless mowile liquid if 
having a characteristic chlorobenzene 
odor. Completely miscible with most 
organic solvents; practically immiscible 
in water. 
PHYSICAL DATA: 
ET WE Kuo es Canowes een wdnee 181.5 
Be dndaicli tesa nmieank wavhacecores, 6) s:eukod 10°C 
DN he: paeesin canter 205° to 235°C 
Be. Ge, 155° [15 5°C........:... 1.465 + .003 
ee ae 1.570 + .002 
Flash Point 
USES: 
As an insecticide, it is particularly effective as a soil poison 
in termite eradication; solvent for fats, oils, waxes, resins; 
as a heat transfer medium; in chemical synthesis for manu- 
facture of dye intermediates and other organic chemicals. 


MONOCHLOROBENZENE 
(phenyl chloride) 


C,H-Cl 
DESCRIPTION: 
Clear, colorless, moderately volatile 
liquid, with a characteristic mild odor. 
Completely miscible with most organic 
solvents; immiscible with water. 


PHYSICAL DATA: 
Mol. Wt. .. . errr 
©. . ei Gade Che, Se 
ee , 131.3° to 132.3°C 
ap. Gr... 15.5°715.5°C . 1.113+.001 
R. I., n20/D . one Re 
Flash Point < —e me 


USES: 
Intermediate in manufacture of insecticides, dyestuffs, 
drugs, perfumes, and other organic chemicals; solvent for 
paints, varnishes, lacquers; general organic solvent; heat 
transfer medium for condensing vapor systems. 


HOOKE 


From Ashe Fatt of bhe Each 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. * WILMINGTON, CALIF. * TACOMA, WASH. 
CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE +¢ MURIATIC ACID ¢ CHLORINE « SODIUM SULFIDE *« SODIUM SULFHYDRATE 
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HOOT MON!... 


it’s Thrifty to 
use TRITON X-100 


in Textile Wet 


Be wise and thrifty. Write today 
for full details of this low cost, 
versatile surface-active agent— 
Triton X-100. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


2 ae 


TRITON X-100 is a trade mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off -—- 
and in principal foreign countries. 
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| Maypon Super K | 
and 


Maypon K 


for 


Houschold 
and 
Industry 


Maypon 4C | 
for 
Cosmeties 


Samples 
and 
Literature 


. MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


**Write for full details on this 
effective use of NACCONOL NR. 

















with Sodium Chloride or Bicarbonate** 


Cleaner free-rinsing goods 

Complete removal of lubricating oils 
30% to 50% faster scouring at lower temperature 
20% to 30% lower costs 


Prompt service from ample basic production Get in touch with our nearest office. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION atten cuemicat & ove corPorATiON 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. (BOwling Green 9-2240) 


Boston, Mass., 150 Causeway St Capito! 0490 Greensboro, N.C., Jefferson Standard Bldg. Greensboro 2-2518 
Providence, R. |., 15 Westminster St. Dexter 3008 Atlanta 2, Ga., 140 Peachtree St. Cypress 2821 
Chicago 10, Ill., 357 West Erie St SUperior 7-3387 Chattanoogo 2, Tenn., James Building CHottanooga 6-6347 
Philadelphia 6, Po., 200-294 S. Front St LOmbard 3-6382 New Orleans, La., Cotton Exchange Bldg. Roymond 7228 
Son Francisco, Cal., 517 Howord St. Sutter 7507 Portland 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside Ave Beacon 1853 
Charlotte 1, N. C., 201-203 West First St. CHarlotte 3-9221 Toronto, Conado, 137-145 Wellington St. W Elgin 6495 











Just imagine that you're holding a glass of crystal clear 


spring water up to the sun. Why? That's the quickest way 





to describe CLEARFILM —a crystal clear sizing and finishing 


gum for rayons and mercerized cottons. 


CLEARFILM is an outstanding specialty developed by 
National. It gelatinizes readily in hot water and can be 
applied at normal temperature. The result? Always a 


crystal clear solution . . .an equally clear film on any textile 


C01 : as SMG UWi/ 






















fabric . . . lustrous, often brightened colors . . . uniformly 


oe maintained shades. 


CLEARFILM — which is just as effective but less expensive 
than gum arabic and gelatin—is ideal for dyeing and fin 
ishing in the same operation. And it’s an excellent extender 


for many synthetic resin finishes. Write for a test sample. 


National also produces the following starches —and 
specialties with easily demonstrated superiority: AMBER- 
TEX a heavy-bodied thickener for white discharge, rapido 
gen and vat color printing; FLOTEX to replace natural 
gums for printing; TABLE ADHESIVE for screen print 
ing; FLOCK ADHESIVE 970 for chenille flock printing; 
HOOSIER PEARL CORN STARCH... THIN BOIL 
TPSORN_STARCH ... CHLORINATED CORN 






Francisco, and other principal cities. In Canada: National 
Adhesives (Canada), Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. In 


Holland: National Z.1., Veendam. 
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* STARCH PRODUCTS 


Photo courtesy of: 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO. 
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A SIZING AND FINISHING GUM FOR RAYON AND COTTON 
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Modern textiles are built to stand up in every type of climate 





. And there’s 


hardly a phase of modern textile processing that doesn’t benefit from one or 


more of the many unusual properties of —GLYCERINE. 


As a hygroscopic agent and softener. glycerine is a standard ingredient 
of sizing compositions. As a penetrating agent, dispersant, and thickener, 


glycerine is used extensively in printing pastes. As a chemical 
intermediate, it’s a favorite in the preparation of those alkyd 
resins which are helping to make possible today’s wind- and 
water-resistant fabrics, anti-mold and rot-proof garments. 


Glycerine’s combination of physical and chemical properties 
can be matched by no other product. That’s why in the textile 
industry —or in almost any industry — Nothing takes the place 
of glycerine! 


GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


295 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


~--=--" 
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Yechnical 
GiycERINE News 


GLYCERINE SECTIONS OF BEILSTEIN 
TRANSLATED! Now available for the first 
time, an English translation of the 
Glycerine Sections of Beilstein’s famous 
Handbuch der Organischen Chemie 
(4th Edition) . Complete in one volume 
entitled “GLYCERINE AND SOME GLYCERINE 
DERIVATIVES.” Publication authorized by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. Compiled and edited by Dr. 
R. N. Du Puis, Dr. C. S. Miner, Jr. and 
J. B. Segur—long acknowledged as 
authorities in the field of Glycerine and 
its properties. Amassed in its 210 pages 
are an unusually large number of Gly- 
cerine derivatives with extensive cross- 
references. Also included are a com- 
plete table of contents and a detailed 
index of the derivatives and fatty acid 
esters of Glycerine. A timely, compre- 
hensive volume for your chemical ref- 
erence library. Order from the Glycerine 
Producers’ Association enclosing $2.50 
(check or money order) for each copy. 


* * * 





TO INCREASE TEXTILE PRINTING SPEEDS 
and thereby reduce costs, a high concen- 
tration of solvent in the printing paste is 
recommended according to a report pre- 
sented before a leading textile associa- 
tion. For nylon and acetate rayon printing 
with acetate colors, a glycerine-contain- 
ing formula is claimed to be most efficient. 

(T-12) 

* * * 

SUPERIOR “OILED-SILK"” FABRICS can be 
made by replacing linseed oil with 
alkyd resins. Such products form clear, 
colorless films which do not yellow on 
aging and are free of objectionable 
odors, it is claimed. (T-13) 


* * * 


GLYCERINE VISCOSITIES TABLE AVAILABLE. 
The Research Laboratories of the Glycer- 
ine Producers’ Association program of 
glycerine research, has prepared a table 
of viscosities of glycerine in aqueous 
solution from 0 to 100 per cent, at from 
0 to 100 degrees C. To obtain your copy. 
check T-14 on the coupon below. (T-14) 
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Above: Exterior of new Ward plant addition at Stowe-Woodward, Inc. 

Below: A section of the interior looking toward elevated loading platform. 
Ei 1 er go Farrel Grinder in rear, lathes in foreground, vulcanizers at left. 
Headquarters! 
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New 42’ 3” Farrel Rubber Roll Grinder, LARGEST AND LONGEST OF ITS TYPE IN THE U.S.A. 
sh 
a looking at Stowe-Woodward’s new a new rubber roll development must be pioneered. pr 
Ward plant addition... built and equipped for Typical of the new equipment is the Farrel Roll 
the single purpose of making the finest rubber Grinder which will grind and crown rubber rolls 
covered rolls to your most exacting requirements. 60” diameter by over 300” width of face with toler- 
tu 
Here you will find the tools, the will, and the skill ances held to .0005”. This grinder and other new 
that have justly made Stowe-Woodward the place facilities symbolize our determination to serve you 
to turn when quality is basic, service is urgent, or even better in the days ahead. 


STOWE-WOODWARD, INC. 


Cjifinen 1} WHE 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 














FAST VIOLET / oRLF 


Eastman Fast Violet 5RLF, an anthraquinone 
dyestuff, is one in a line of colors with excep- 
tional fastness to sunlight. On acetate yarn, 
this dyestuff produces a bright, clear red/violet; 
pastel shades have twenty-five to forty hour 
light-fastness. It dyes nylon a soméwhat bluer 
shade, and is one of the best agetate dyes for 


producing light-fast shades on/Mylon. 


Eastman Fast Violet 5RLF dyes at tempera- 


tures ranging from 160°F to 190°F. It exhausts 


NZ 
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rapidly and levels well, and it is recommended 


for either jig or box dyeing. 


The LF series to which this dye belongs is 
part of a wide variety of Eastman Acetate Dye- 
stuffs for the dyeing of acetate fibers and the 
fabrics in which they are used. Additional in- 
formation on their application can be obtained 
by writing to Tennessee Eastman Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs 


e Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs are sold in the United States through Tennessee Eastman Corporation in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, and Lodi, N. J.; in Canada, through Clough Dyestuff Company Ltd., 33 St. Mathieu Street, St. Laurent, Quebec. 











WYANDOTTE KREELON—the white, uniform detergent and wetting agent 


If you produce cleaning compounds 
or other products that call for an effec- 
tive synthetic organic detergent, you'll 
find the answer in Wyandotte Kreelon*. 
Or if some operation in your plant re- 
quires an unusual amount of time and 
labor in the wetting-out process, 
chances are that Kreelon can help you 
do a better job, faster. 


This versatile chemical, broadly clas- 
sified as a surface-active agent, is 
designed to meet rigid performance 
specifications. Initial production of 
Kreelon was delayed for months until 
the product's color, chemical analysis 
and performance measured up to the 
highest standards. Controlled produc- 
tion maintains these standards. 


XVI 


The three grades of Kreelon pro- 
duced range from white to light cream 
in color and have only a faint charac- 
teristic odor. Equally important is the 
fact that they retain their wetting, suds- 
ing and cleansing properties in acid, 
alkaline or neutral solutions — in hard 
or soft waters. 


Wyandotte Kreelon is readily avail- 
able and economically priced. Com- 
plete information on its properties and 
suggested uses will be furnished at 
your request. In addition, our experi- 
enced technical staff stands ready to 
assist you in solving many detergency 
problems. 


%: Registered trade-mark 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 
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Here you see the conveyor line and the great, looming storage bins of the new Synthetic Detergent Plani at Wyandotte 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 





CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


CHLORINE * HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE * CHLOROETHERS 
AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 


OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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YEARS say- 
MAVEE we 


have the answer! 





% 
ilks and Rayons! 


prs of Working with Cotton! There is only one real test for any service... 


that’s a fair trial! Give us this test with your 





. Total experienge of our experts! 


next textile chemical problem, large or small 


. . . We'll rest our case on our answers! 





E ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 


Exclusive Eastern Distributors of 
Reichhold Fabrez Synthetic Resins 
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. NOPCO'1656-R 
be Med 


And by ‘‘this’’ we mean WORSTED yarn. Here we can represent 
it only as a line . . . but, as you know, it’s a line full of significance. 
For top quality WORSTED yarns, economically produced, mean en- 
during customer satisfaction, increased sales, greater profit. 

And that's where Nopco’s NEW 1656-R fits right into your WORSTED 
production picture. For here’s an oil specially formulated to assure 
more efficient processing . .. superior quality finished goods. 


You will find Nopco 1656-R: 
ELIMINATES static 
ELIMINATES oxidation 


ELIMINATES 75% of soap costs (and, by scouring out 
freely, assures clearer, brighter dyeing) 


MINIMIZES broken ends 


In a word, Nopco’s NEW 1656-R enables the worsted manufacturer 
to achieve outstanding results—comparable to those obtained by users 
of famous Nopco FUA wool oil in carding, spinning and finishing woolens. 

Write us today, and profit by getting all the facts about NEV 
Nopco 1656-R . . . the remarkable modern aid to better WORSTEL 
production. 


for better NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WORSTED es: Formerly National Oil Products Company 


production , Cesc HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
Jrescarcn| Branches: Boston @ Chicago ® Cedartown, Ga. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. — Richmond, Calif. 
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REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Mou readily soluble and more stable, be- 
cause of its higher SO; content, than conven- 
tional soaps and sulfonated tallows, Stearo 
Glyceryl Sulfate ‘N is also much more versatile. 
It will provide striking improvements in soften- 
ing and plasticizing, and at the same time can 
be used for giving body and/or thickness over 
a wide range of effects. Its penetrating qualities 
are markedly superior. 

Stearo Glyceryl Sulfate N shows much 
greater resistance to hard water and electro- 


ONYX OIL & 


CHEMICAL 


WHENEVER YOU NEED 


turn to 


STEARO GLYCERYL 
SULFATE N 





lytes than ordinary softeners, and exhibits ex- 
ceptional resistance to rancidity and yellowing. 
It can be used with many other finishes for 
special hands of extensive variety. 

Much more economical to use than ordinary 
sulfonated tallows, Stearo Glyceryl Sulfate N 
involves no changes in processes or equipment. 


Onyx Technical Data Sheet 12-T carries the com- 
plete story of Stearo Glyceryl Sulfate N and its many 


textile applications. It will pay you to study this data, 


COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO e PROVIDENCE 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 


CHARLOTTE ° ATLANTA 
For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


CHEMICALS FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 
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THE GRINNELL-SAUNDERS DIAPHRAGM 
VALVE has only one part that normally wears and 
needs replacement ... the diaphragm. Depending 
on the type of service, it may last for years or only 
months. It can be replaced in just a few minutes. 
The valve body doesn’t have to be removed from 
the pipe line... only the bonnet. The new dia- 
phragm is attached to the bonnet which is then 
bolted back onto the valve body ...and the valve 
is restored to service. That's all the maintenance a 
Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valve normally 
needs. No packing glands to demand frequent 
attention. No refacing or reseating required, be- 
cause there are no metal-to-metal seats to become 
damaged or wire drawn. 





SIMPLE, POSITIVE OPERATION ... Flexible dia- 
phragm opens wide for streamlined flow, pinches tight 
for positive closure even when grit, scale or other solid 
matter is trapped on the weir. 


NO CLOGGING ... MINIMUM RESISTANCE TO 
FLOW ... Smooth, streamlined fluid passage without 
pockets prevents accumulation of sludge and reduces 
friction resistance to a minimum. 


NO CORROSION ...NO CONTAMINATION ... 
NO LEAKS... The working parts of the valve are 
completely isolated from the fluid by the diaphragm. 
Diaphragm materials, body materials and body linings 
are available to suit service requirements. 


Available in various combinations of valve bodies and 
operating mechanisms. Write for catalog. 


cate! GRINNELL 





Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence , Rhode Island. 








Branches: Atlanta * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston 


Long Beach * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Sacramento * St. Louis * St. Paul * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 
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Valuable additions 





to our 
line of ... oe 
Pharmasols 
Brown 2G ae uae eatin or a 

low cost. 
Eon kt 


yields a deep Brown at low cost and 


Seal B rown»n. is of good all-around fastness. si 


THE THREE NEW BROWNS PRODUCE DESIRABLE 
TAN SHADES WHEN PRINTED IN REDUCED STRENGTH 


mmm> THESE NEW BROWNS, um 





especially Seal Brown and Brown R, = a 
are easy to apply and show a very tord, 
pronounced improvement in their A. Jo 


Finan, 


FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


against our former Browns 


*REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 
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FABRICS FOR GLASS CURTAINS 


AND DRAPERIES 


HAZEL M. FLETCHER 


Textile Physicist, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture’ 


LASS curtains and draperies generally 
Gir expected to look well and wear 
well for a period of years. If they are to 
meet this expectation they must possess 
certain properties of texture as well as cer- 
tain draping qualities and hold certain 
decorative values for the room in which 
they are to be used. To be specific, textiles 
from which glass curtains and draperies 
are made should be colorfast to light and 
cleaning. Further, they should not shrink 
or stretch in cleaning and should not de- 
teriorate rapidly during ordinary use. 

The manner in which a fabric is fin- 
ished determines to a large extent its 
colorfastness and its dimensional stability 
—that is, whether it will shrink or stretch. 
For example, cotton cloth may be dyed 
with a dye colorfast to light and to clean- 
ing; it may be dyed with a fugitive dye 
which makes it an unsatisfactory drapery 
material; it may be preshrunk, or it may 
be left untreated and as a result shrink 
excessively. Curtains made from untreated 
fabrics would be too short after they were 
laundered; those made from preshrunk 
materials would probably remain the 
original length throughout their use. 

Exposure to light and heat also affects 
the wearability of glass curtains and 
drapery materials. Portions of glass cur- 
tains exposed to the heat and light of the 
sun often will be in shreds within a short 
time whereas unexposed parts of the same 
curtain will be quite strong after two or 
three years of service. Studies have shown 
that the rate at which the curtain goes to 
pieces when exposed to heat and light 





1 Appreciation is expressed to Martha L. Hens- 
ley who selected the fabrics and to Jane F. Gilliam 
and Mary Ellen Duensing for their assistance in 
the physical measurements of the fabrics. 
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varies with the fiber content (1, 2, 3). 
Hence, information about the varying 
rates of deterioration of textile materials 
is of major importance to the homemaker 
who wishes to buy materials for long- 
lasting curtains. Information gathered 
about one fabric made from a specific 
fiber can ke applied in general to all fab- 
rics of the same fiber content. For exam- 
ple, if cotton fabrics are known to de- 
teriorate less rapidly than fabrics of other 
fiber contents, then each individual cotton 
fabric will not need to be tested for de- 
terioration as is necessary in order to 
determine colorfastness and dimensional 
stability. 

Because of the limited information avail- 
able on the comparative deterioration by 


HOr ~ _ 


heat and light of commonly used mate- 
rials for glass curtains and draperies, the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics undertook a study of such 
degradation rates. Changes in the break- 
ing strength of undyed fabrics and plastic 
materials and in the amount of light 
reflected by them on exposure to light and 
heat are reported here. 


Materials Studied 


Included in this study by the Bureau 
were 22 woven, undyed fabrics and 5 
colored plastic materials. Each was suit- 
able in weight, texture, and draping quali- 
ties for either glass curtains or draperies. 
The woven materials consisted of 1 glass 
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tabric and 3 fabrics of each of the fol- 
lowing fibers:—cotton, linen, silk, wool, 
acetate rayon, viscose rayon, and nylon. 
The constructions included marquisette, 
gauze, crash, and taffeta. Three of the five 
plastic materials were coated fabrics with 
woven backgrounds—one of viscose rayon 
and two of cotton; the other two were 
the 
physical properties of these materials are 


plastic films. The description and 


reported in table I. 
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Experimental Procedure 
The cotton, linen, silk, wool, acetate 
rayon, viscose rayon, and nylon fabrics 
were laundered in order to remove any 
soluble sizing. They were washed in a 
revolving cylinder in distilled water at 
110° F., with a 0.5 per cent neutral soap 
solution for one hour. Then they were 
rinsed three times for 5 minutes each at 
110° F. After laundering, the fabrics were 
placed on curtain stretchers to dry. 
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Strips of the woven fabrics to be used 
for breaking strength tests were cut 114 
inches wide and raveled to a 1l-inch width. 
Strips of the plastic materials to be used 
for breaking strength tests were cut | 
inch wide. Sets of these specimens were 
then exposed to heat and light. Each set 
was made up of 10 warpwise strips of 
the glass fabric and of the plastics and 20 
warpwise strips of each of the other 
fabrics. 

The materials were exposed to heat by 
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were exposed to light by placing them in 
a Fade-Ometer for 40, 120, and 200 hours. 

Specimens exposed to heat and light 
were used dry in making breaking strength 
and elongation determinations of the glass 
fabric and plastics. Both dry and wet 


strips were used in making strength and 
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plastics was measured before and after 
exposure to heat and light. A photoelec- 
tric reflection meter was used for these 
measurements. 


Results of the Experiments 


The 3 fabrics within each of the 7 fiber 
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was expected since the fabrics had been 
subjected to different finishing processes. 
For example, when the bleaching process 
of the cottons or linens was somewhat 
severe, deterioration upon exposure to 
heat and light was probably more rapid 
than in the cottons 
milder bleach. 


or linens given a 
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Fig. 9—Change in percent reflectance of fabrics exposed to heat. 


EFFECT OF HEAT ON BREAKING 
STRENGTH AND ELONGATION.—Of 
the 21 fabrics of the 7 fiber groups tested 
for both dry and wet breaking strength, 
the 3 acetate rayon fabrics changed the 
least in strength upon exposure to heat. 
Among the remaining fabrics, wool ma- 
terials were most resistant to heat; linen 
and nylon materials least resistant. Figure 
1 shows the effect of heat on the wet 
breaking strength of one fabric of each 
of the 7 fiber groups. 

The elongation of most of these fabrics 
changed with the various treatments. 
The change was more pronounced in wet 
fabrics than in dry. Elongation of the ma- 
terials usually decreased upon exposure 
to heat. The silk and nylon decreased more 
in this respect than the other woven fab- 
rics. Figure 2 shows the effect of heat 
on the wet elongation of 7 fabrics. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the change in dry 
breaking streng'h and elongation of the 
plastics and the glass fatric upon ex- 
posure to heat. The 3 plastic materials 
with woven backgrounds decreased consid- 
erably more in both properties than any 
of the fabrics of the 7 fiber groups. The 
2 plastic films darkened in color and be- 
came brittle and stiff. They had nearly 
zero elongation when broken, but they had 
increased more than 200 per cent in 
strength after being exposed to heat for 
200 hours. The heat treatment increased 
the strength of the glass fabric somewhat 
but had ne effect on the elongation. 


EFFECT OF LIGHT ON BREAKING 
STRENGTH AND ELONGATION.—The 
strength of all the fabrics decreased upon 
exposure to light. Table I shows the 
variation of the fabrics in each of the 
fiter groups. Silk and nylon were weak- 
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ened most by light; wool ranked next in 
deterioration. Cotton and acetate fabrics 
were equally resistant to light; both were 
being more resistant to light than the other 
woven materials. Figures 5 and 6 show 
the effect of light on wet breaking strength 
and elongation in one fabric of each fiber 
group. When wet, only the three cottons 
and one linen increased in elongation af- 
ter exposure to light for 200 hours. The 
silk and nylon decreased most in elonga- 
tion. 

Light decreased the strength and elonga- 
tion of the plastics, especially of plastic 
films, but did not significantly affect the 
glass fabric. Figures 7 and 8 show the 
effect of light on the dry breaking strength 
and elongation of these materials. 

EFFECT OF HEAT AND LIGHT ON 
REFLECTANCE.—Figures 9 and 10 show 
the effect of exposure to heat and light 
on the light reflectance of the glass fabric 
and on one fabric of each of the 7 fiber 
groups. In general, fabrics of the same 
fi er content followed a somewhat definite 
pattern. 


Exposure to heat changed the color of 
the undyed materials, and usually gave 
them a yellow tone which decreased light 
reflectance. The decrease in reflectance was 
greatest in the linen and viscose rayon 
fabrics and least in acetate fabrics. 


Exposure to light produced smaller 
changes in light reflectance than did ex- 
posure to heat. Decreases in light reflec- 
tance were small and were greatest for 
wool and silk. An increase in light reflec- 
tance was observed in the three acetate 
fabrics and one cotton fabric; the cotton 
and one of the acetate fabrics, though un- 
dyed, were creamy in color and the light 
bleached them. 
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Conclusions 


Results of these laboratory experi- 
ments provide some information as to 
which of these 27 materials would be 
most durable as glass curtains or draperies. 
Where curtains or draperies would be 
subjected to heat or light such as those 
hanging over heat radiators and registers 
or at windows getting direct sunlight, 
fabrics made of acetate rayon or glass 
fiber would probatly deteriorate least 
rapidly; those made of linen and nylon 
the most. Plastic film curtains might 
become stronger when exposed to heat 
but they would be unsatisfactory because 
they would probably become very stiff. 
Curtains and draperies that would be 
subjected to a great deal of sunlight 
would probably be least durable if made 
of silk, nylon, or plastics. 

Because the glass fatric and acetate fab- 
rics were most resistant to both heat and 
light, fabrics made of any of these fibers 
would probably prove most durable for 
curtains and draperies. Nylon or silk, 
the materials least resistant to heat and 
light, and plastics would be the least 
durable for curtains and draperies. Where 
it is desired that curtains retain their 
whiteness, the glass fabric or the acetate 
fabrics would be most satisfactory. 
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THE ACTION OF LIGHT ON CELLULOSE ACETATE RAYON 
AND NYLON DYED WITH DURANOL, DISPERSOL, S.R.A., 


Introduction 


T the present time the most impor- 

tant dyes available for the coloration 
of cellulose acetate rayon are the dispersed 
dyes, available commercially as the Dura- 
nol (ICI), Dispersol (ICI), and S.R.A. (Br. 
C.) brands. These dyes are mainly amino- 
anthraquinone derivatives, basic azo com- 
pounds, and nitroarylamines, which can 
be brought into a finely divided condi- 
tion by grinding with dispersing agents 
such as Turkey Red Oil. Although these 
dyes are insoluble in water, they have a 
marked affinity for cellulose acetate. An- 
other class of dyes for this textile fiber, 
known as the Solacet (ICI) dyes, consists 
of water-soluble compounds, which are ap- 
plied to cellulose acetate in a manner very 
similar to that used in the application of 
the direct cotton dyes to cellulose. All 
these dispersed and soluble acetate dyes 
are very suitable for dyeing nylon, the 
former being particularly useful because 
of their properties of easy levelling, cov- 
ering of yarn irregularities, and repro- 
ducibility of results. 

Little attention has hitherto been paid 
to the effect of light on cellulose acetate 
rayon, in either the dyed or undyed state, 
but few, if any, complaints appear to have 
been received by manufacturers regarding 
the tendering of such textile materials on 
exposure to light. In the present paper an 
attempt is made to study the photochem- 
ical degradation of cellulose acetate and 
nylon yarns dyed with dispersed and sol- 
uble acetate dyes. The effect of some 64 
dyes was examined, these comprising 20 
Duranol, 16 Dispersol, 16 S.R.A., and 12 
Solacet brands. The textile yarns were ex- 
posed to light behind glass under condi- 
tions which were described in a previous 
paper (1), and measurements were made 
of the loss in strength of the yarns after 
exposure in atmospheres at controlled rel- 
ative humidities. 

It will be clear from the results to be 
described that while many of the dyes 
tested increase the loss in strength of the 
nylon, in some cases to a considerable 
extent, they have a very much smaller ef- 
fect on the degradation of cellulose ace- 





* A communication of the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists. Reprinted from their ‘‘Journal”, Oc- 
tober, 1948. 
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G. S. EGERTON 


Abstract 


A study has been made of the photo- 
chemical degradation of cellulose acetate 
rayon and nylon yarns dyed with dispersed 
and soluble acetate dyes. Measurements 
were made of the losses in tensile strength 
of the yarns after exposure to sunlight in 
atmospheres of dry and moisture-saturated 
air. Many of the acetate dyes increase 
the degradation of nylon to a considerable 
extent, but have a very much smaller ef- 
fect on the degradation of cellulose ace- 
tate rayon. In several cases the loss in 
strength of the dyed cellulose acetate is 
less than that of the undyed yarn exposed 
under identical conditions. The photo- 


chemical degradation of both textile mate- 
rials, whether dyed or undyed, is found 
to be due to oxidation processes. 

The acetate dyes that are particularly 
effective in increasing the degradation of 
nylon are capable of increasing the degra- 


dation of undyed cotton that is simultane- 
ously irradiated in their vicinity. In these 
cases the dye may be present on nylon, 
on cellulose acetate rayon, or as a dye film 
on glass. A much smaller effect is ob- 
served when undyed cellulose acetate or 
nylon is irradiated in proximity to these 
acetate dyes. Cellulose acetate rayon de- 
wustered with titanium dioxide also in- 
creases the degradation of undyed cotton 
irradiated in its vicinity. 

The small influence of acetate dyes on 
the photochemical degradation of cellulose 
acetate rayon and their larger effect on 
that of nylon are interpreted in terms 
ot a theory involving oxidation of the tex- 
tile material by activated oxygen and 
hydrogen peroxide. 

The relation between the fading of the 
dyed yarns and the degradation of the 
textile substrate is discussed, and it is 
pointed out that many of the dyes that in- 
crease the photochemical degradation of 
nylon are least fast to light on this fiber. 


tate rayon. In many cases the loss in 
strength of the dyed cellulose acetate rayon 
is less than that of the undyed yarn. It 
should, however, be noted that the cellu- 
lose acetate yarn was much coarser (600 
denier) than the nylon yarn (180 denier). 
It seems unlikely that the thickness of the 
yarn will affect the conclusions reached, 
since the effect of the dye is obtained by 
direct comparison with the undyed yarn 
ot the same construction. 


The photochemical degradation of both 
nylon and cellulose acetate rayon, in either 
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AND SOLACET DYES* 


the dyed or undyed state, appears to be 
due to a process of oxidation, since the 
degradation is negligible in the absence of 
cxygen in the surrounding atmosphere. 
There is, nevertheless, a very large dif- 
ference between the photochemical activ- 
ity of dyes on nylon and on cellulose ace- 
tate rayon, with respect to the rate at 
which they sensitize the degradation of 
the textile material. A clear understand- 
ing of the reason for this difference is, of 
course, of very considerable technical 
importance. At least two explana- 
tions of the different behavior of 
dyes on cellulose acetate and  ny- 
lon can be visualized. The first would 
assume some mechanism by which the dye 
became deactivated on the cellulose acetate 
substrate, and the second that this textile 
material had a marked resistance to the 
processes of oxidation involved. In the 
event of the latter explanation being cor- 
rect, the dye would, strictly speaking, be 
pho:ochemically active, even though it did 
not result in an appreciable attack of 
the textile material. 


The experimental technique used in 
previous work (2) to study the effect of 
light on undyed cotton in proximity to 
cotton dyed with vat dyes appeared to 
offer one way of studying this problem. 
In these experiments it was found that 
undyed cotton yarn was considerably more 
degraded when exposed to light in prox- 
imity to, although not in actual contact 
with, an active vat dye, provided that 
moisture was present in the surrounding 
atmosphere of air. It appeared that this 
was due to the production of hydrogen 
peroxide vapor (by the vat dye), which en- 
hanced the degradation of the undyed 
cotton yarn. 

Similar experiments were made in which 
undyed yarns of cellulose acetate rayon, 
nylon, and cotton were exposed to sun- 
light in proximity to various acetate dyes. 
In the technique adopted the dye was 
present either on the supporting yarn (cel- 
lulose acetate or nylon) or as a dye film 
on glass. The dyes used were those which 
were found to accelerate the photochem- 
ical degradation of nylon. It was found 
that a volatile oxidizing agent, presum- 
ably hydrogen peroxide, was produced by 
the acetate dye and that this could cause 
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increased tendering of an undyed yarn in 
the vicinity of the dye. This production of 
hydrogen peroxide occurred whether the 
dye was present on the textile substrate 
or as a dye film on glass. The increased 
attack of the nearby undyed nylon and 
cellulose acetate yarns was, however, slight 
and very much less than that of undyed 
cotton under otherwise identical condi- 
tions. This was presumably due to the 
resistance of the two former textile mate- 
rials to oxidation by the volatile hydrogen 
peroxide. Indeed, in one series of experi- 
ments in which undyed cctton was ex- 
posed in proximity to dyeings on cellulose 
acetate rayon, it was found that in nearly 
every case the loss in strength of the un- 
dyed cotton was greater than that of the 
dyed rayon itself. 


The same active acetate dye, e.g. Dura- 
nol Red G, seemed to produce hydrogen 
peroxide on both nylon and cellulose ace- 
tate rayon in amounts of roughly the same 
order, when allowances were made for the 
different surface areas, concentrations of 
dye, etc. The different effect of the acetate 
dyes on the photochemical degradation of 
nylon and cellulose acetate rayon cannot 
therefore be explained as due to the dye 
becoming deactivated in some way on the 
latter textile material. 


It was suggested in a previous paper (2) 
that the mechanism by which vat dyes and 
white pigments, such as zinc oxide and 
titanium dioxide, sensitize the photochem- 
ical oxidation of cotton can be visualized 
as due to two processes of oxidation, which 
may occur separately or concurrently ac- 
cording to the particular experimental con- 
ditions. In the first process (a) the dye (or 
sensitized) absorbs the light energy and 
transfers this energy to the oxygen of the 
air, the oxygen thus becoming activated. 
In the second process (4) the activated 
oxygen reacts with water vapor to form 
hydrogen peroxide. The photochemical 
degradation of the cotton then involves 
oxidation of the cellulose by activated 
oxygen and /or hydrogen peroxide. It was 
shown that the direct oxidation by process 
(a), involving activated oxygen, required 
fairly intimate contact between the dye 
and the textile material, whereas the in- 
direct oxidation process (4), by hydrogen 
peroxide, could occur when the dye and 
textile material were separated by appre- 
ciable distances. With cellulose acetate 
and nylon the amount of degradation due 
to the indirect oxidation is lessened by 
the fact that these textiles are more re- 
sistant to the hydrogen peroxide vapor 
than is cotton. On the other hand, nylon 
appears to be more susceptible to oxida- 
tion by the first process, involving ac- 
tivated oxygen. It was shown in a pre- 
vious paper (3) that nylon dyed with sev- 
eral vat dyes, such as Caledon Gold Orange 
G (Color Index, No. 1096) and Durindone 
Pink FB (ICI), suffers considerable loss in 
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strength on exposure to light in dry air, 
and that this degradation is not greatly 
increased by water vapor. The results de- 
scribed in the present paper similarly show 
that many of the dyeings of nylon made¢ 
with acetate dyes suffer considerable degra 
dation in dry air. This general phenom 
enon of marked degradation in dry air ac 
companied by the small effect of humidity 
on the rate of degradation must be taker 
as an indication of the susceptibility ot 
nylon to attack by activated oxygen. In 
the light of this the resistance of nylon 
to oxidation by hydrogen peroxide is all 
the more striking. 

The loss in strength of cellulose acetate 
rayon when exposed to sunlight in dry 
air is small and is not significantly in- 
creased by the presence of an acetate dye, 
Cellulose acetate is, presumably, not de- 
graded by the mechanism involving acti- 
vated oxygen to any appreciable extent. 
This may, however, be due not so much 
to the resistance of the textile to the ac- 
tivated oxygen, as to the fact that the dye 
is not in such intimate contact with the 
fiber as it is with nylon. Experimental 
evidence on this point is lacking, but ti- 
tenium dioxide seems to produce appre- 
ciable degradation of cellulose acetate 
rayon (in dry air) by this mechanism of 
direct oxidation. In this case the titanium 
dioxide is intimately incorporated into 
the textile material during manufacture. 

The results of experiments in which 
undyed cotton was irradiated over films of 
acetate dyes and vat dyes, such as Cibanone 
Yellow R, showed that both classes of 
dyes possess photosensitizing powers of 
roughly the same order, depending, of 
course, upon the particular dyes consid 
ered. The fact that the photosensitizing 
properties of the acetate dyes have not 
hitherto received much attention is due 
largely to their small effect upon the tex- 
tile substrate (cellulose upon 
which they have previously been mainly 
used. It is clear that their effect upon the 
degradation of nylon is likely to te much 
more important technically. 

A study (3) of the photochemical deg- 
radation of viscose rayon, nylon, and cot- 
ton in the presence of vat dyes showed 
that many of these dyes had a greater 
sensitizing effect upon the degradation of 
nylon than upon that of cotton and viscose 
In a somewhat similar manner 


acetate) 


rayon. 
the results described in the present paper 
demonstrate the greater effect of the ace- 
tate dyes upon the degradation of nylon 
as compared with their effect upon that of 
cellulose acetate. This observation, that on 
nylon a dye exhibits to a marked extent 
its photosensitizing properties, appears to 
be closley related to the fact that most 
dyes have a lower light-fastness on nylon 
than they have on other textile materials. 
It is known, for instance, that acetate and 
basic dyes are generally less fast to light 
on nylon than on cellulose acetate rayon, 
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and that vat dyes are faster to light on 
cotton than on nylon. Most attention has 
been focussed in the past on the photo- 
sensitizing properties of the dye, but the 
results obtained with cellulose acetate sug- 
gests that the nature of the textile sub- 
strate may sometimes be of greater im- 
portance. There also appears to be some 
correlation between the light-fastness of 
dyed nylon and the effect of the dye on 
the photochemical degradation of the tex- 
tile material. Many of the more fugitive 
acetate dyes on nylon, such as Duranol 
Brilliant Yellow 6G and Dispersol Yellow 
CY, increase the degradation of nylon con- 
siderably. Conversely, the faster dyes, such 
as Solacet Fast Yellow G, decrease the 
degradation of the nylon. Under standard 
experimental conditions the light-fastness 
ot a dye depends upon two factors—(i) 
the constitution of the dy2, and hence the 
resistance of the dye to oxidation by ac- 
tivated oxygen and hydrogen peroxide; 
and (ii) the photosensitizing power of the 
dye, ie. its ability to produce activated 
oxygen and hydrogen peroxide. For a 
given textile material under the same con- 
ditions, the photochemical degradation de- 
pends only upon the second factor. It is 
clear, therefore, that perfect correlation 
tetween the light-fastness of a dye and its 
effect on the photochemical degradation of 
a textile fiber cannot be expected. The 
general tendency will, however, be for 
those dyes that are photochemically active, 
e.g. in sensitizing the degradation of tex- 
tile fibers, to be of reduced light-fastness. 

It has been reported that when combira- 
tion dyeings on cellulose acetate ray~.: 
made with mixtures of the active acetate 
dyes, Duranol Brilliant Yellow 6G and 
Duranol Orange G, and blue acetate dyes 
are exposed to light there is abnormally 
rapid fading of the blue dye (4, 5). This 
phenomenon is very similar to the abnor- 
mal fading in light of dyeings produced 
with mixtures of blue direct or vat dyes 
with active yellow or orange vat dyes 
(4, 6-10). It would appear that both these 
phenomena are due to the same cause, i.e. 
oxidation by the volatile hydrogen perox- 
ide produced photochemically by the yel- 
low or orange dye. 

The exact chemical constitution of many 
of the acetate dyes is unknown, tut even 
in those cases where the constitution is 
known, the photochemical activity of the 
dye does not seem to depend upon a 
specific chemical group. The active dye 
Duranol Brilliant Yellow 6G (ICI) is 
3-methoxybenzanthrone and has a consti- 
tution somewhat akin to the anthraquinone 
nucleus that is present in many of the 
active vat dyes. Unlike the latter, how- 
ever, this dye cannot be reduced to a 
leuco compound with alkaline hydrosulfite. 
Dispersol Fast Yellow 2G is a nitroacri- 
done, and Dispersol Yellow CY probably 
a hydroxyanthraquinone. The constitu- 
tions of some of the other acetate-rayon 
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dyes are as follows (11, 12)— 

Duranol Red X3B — 1:4-Diamino-2.- 
methoxy-anthraquinone. 

Duranol Blue CB—1:4:5:8-Tetraminoan- 
thraquinone. 

Duranol Brilliant Blue B—1:4-Dimethy]- 
aminoanthraquinone. 

Duranol Brilliant Blue G—Dimethyla- 
minoanthrarufin. 

S.R.A. Golden Yellow VIII—2:4-Dini- 
tro-4’-hydroxydiphenylamine. 

Dispersol Yellow 3G—Diazotized ani- 
line coupled with 2:4-dihydroxyquinoline. 

Of the three anthraquinone derivatives, 
only one (Duranol Blue CB) is active on 
nylon, and this only to a slight extent, The 
other dyes of known constitution are 
either inactive or protective. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Materials and General Methods 


The yarns consisted of (@) cellulose 
acetate rayon yarn prepared by twisting 
together four threads of Courtaulds’ 150- 
denier yarn, scoured with soap and am- 
monia—the dull yarn (Opaceta) contained 
3.3% of titanium dioxide and was nom- 
inally of the same specification as the 
bright (Seraceta); (b) nylon yarn prepared 
by twisting together four threads of 45-de- 
nier 13-filament American nylon, scoured 
with soap and ammonia—the dull yarn 
centained 0.33% of titanium dioxide and 
was nominally of the same specification as 
the bright. These yarns were specially 
made by folding yarns of commercial prep- 
aration in order to obtain coarser prod- 
ucts that were easier to manipulate, and 
of relatively high breaking load. In some 
experiments (Tables VIII-XV) undyed cot- 
ton was used; this was 3/90s hosiery yarn 
of combed Egyptian cotton, scoured with 
caustic soda and bleached. 


The cellulose acetate and nylon yarns 
were dyed with the insoluble Duranol, 
Dispersol, and S.R.A. dyes from an aque- 
Ous suspension of these dyes in the pres- 
ence of Turkey Red Oil. The Solacet 
dyes were applied from their aqueous solu- 
tions, with the addition of sodium sulfate 
for dyeings on cellulose acetate rayon. 
Dyeings were made on the latter at 60- 
80°C., and on nylon at 80-90°C. Apart 
from rinsing, the dyed yarns were not 
treated further. 

The technique employed in exposing 
the yarns to sunlight or to the light from 
the high-pressure mercury-vapor lamp, in 
atmospheres of different composition and 
relative humidity, and that employed in 
measuring the degradation of the textile 
yarns, have been described in previous 
papers (1-3). 


Exposure of Undyed Cellulose 
Acetate Rayon 


The percentage strength losses suffered 
by cellulose acetate rayon yarns when ex- 
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TABLE I 
Loss in Tensile Strength of Cellulose Acetate Rayon exposed to Sunlight 
(%) 
Period of 7 weeks 4 months 
exposure (Sept.-Oct. ) (June-Sept. ) 
. 0% R.H. 100% R.H. 0% R.H. 100% R.H. 
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posed to sunlight in air at 0% and 100% 
R.H. are given in Table I. Results are 
presented for yarn free from delustrant 
(“bright”) and delustered with titanium 
dioxide (“dull”). It is seen that the degra- 
dation of the cellulose acetate is increased 
considerably by the titanium dioxide, in 
both dry and moisture-saturated air. The 
effect of water vapor on the photochem- 
ical degradation is greater with the dull 
than with the bright yarn, and is particu- 
larly marked with the dull rayon after the 
shorter exposure. 


Exposure of Dyed Cellulose 
Acetate Rayon and Nylon Yarns 


The losses in tensile strength of cellu- 
lose acetate rayon and nylon yarns dyed 
with Duranol, Dispersol, S.R.A., and So- 
lacet dyes, and exposed to sunlight in dry 
and moisture-saturated air for four months, 
are recorded in Tables II-V. All the dye- 
ings on cellulose acetate rayon were made 
on the bright yarn and all the nylon dye- 
ings on the dull yarn, delustered with a 
small amount of titanium dioxide. 

The only one of these dyes which mark- 
edly accelerates the photochemical degra- 
dation of cellulose acetate rayon in humid 
air is Duranol Brilliant Yellow 6G, but 
small accelerating effects are shown by 
Duranol Light Yellow and Duranol Brown 
G. The effect of humidity on the degra- 
dation of these three dyeings is very 
marked. Under similar conditions the 
other dyes are more or less inactive and in 
many cases protective on this textile fiber. 
In dry air, on the other hand, none of 
the dyes tested increases the degradation 
of cellulose acetate, and the loss in strength 
of the dyeings is very small. 

Many of the corresponding dyeings on 
nylon suffer considerable degradation 


when they are exposed to either dry or 
humid air. The dyes that are markedly 
active on nylon include two yellow, two 
orange, one scarlet, one red, and two 
brown dyes. The inactive dyes are main- 
ly red, violet, and blue, so that there is a 
deficiency in suitable yellow and orange 
Duranol dyes. In general the effect of hu- 
midity is to increase the loss in strength 
of the dyed nylon, but usually to only a 
small extent. 

The only dye that increases the degrada- 
tion of cellulose acetate is Dispersol Yel- 
low CY, but even this dye is effective only 
in humid air, and to a relatively small 
extent. With the other dyes the loss in 
strength is generally less in dry air than 
im moisture-saturated air, and less in both 
atmospheres than that of the undyed cel- 
lulose acetate exposed under the same con- 
ditions. 

Dispersol Yellow CY and Dispersol Fast 
Yellow 2G increase the degradation of 
nylon considerably, but whereas the effect 
of humidity on the loss in strength of the 
nylon is small with the former dye, mois- 
ture has a considerable effect on that of 
nylon dyed with the latter dye. Most of 
the other Dispersol dyes are generally in- 
active or protective on nylon, but Dispersol 
Fast Orange A increases the degradation 
somewhat, 


Only S.R.A. Orange II and S.R.A. Red 
VI produce as much degradation on cellu- 
lose acetate in humid air as occurs with 
the undyed yarn. All the other dyes, in 
both dry and moisture-saturated air, pro- 
duce less degradation than occurs under 
similar conditions with the undyed yarn. 

The photochemical degradation of nylon 
is markedly accelerated by S.R.A. Fast Gol- 
den Yellow X, Red V, Red VI, and Orange 





(2) DURANOL DYES 
TABLE II 


Loss in Tensile Strength of Duranol-dyed Yarns exposed to Sunlight for 4 Months (June-Sept.) 
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EE oa a cceees cone ekes dking eee ss. 
EE eke cca te resknnaneedeee seegerme 
SE MER. ED accacncesensosewnoengecs 
0 NEE epee re ee er ree 
Black BN .... 


o 
Cellulose Acetate 


—— 


~ 
KPODONDUUADOWNNH PODD-— ah 


~ 


~ 


Nylon 
0% R.H. 100% R.H. 0% R.H. 100% R.H. 
21 32 30 
29 58 79 
45 59 79 
18 65 77 
22 63 74 
21 51 56 
9 30 29 
5 24 15 
21 57 65 
3 19 11 
31 58 67 
24 54 63 
10 24 49 
5 22 19 
17 29 25 
11 42 44 
10 52 40 
4 19 12 
5 21 17 
14 33 38 
14 26 12 
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<r sspears 
(6) DISPERSOL DYES 


TABLE III 
ens 
Loss in Tensile Strength of Dispersol-dyed Yarns exposed to Sunlight for 4 Months (June-Sept.) 





(%) 
Dispersol Cellulose Acetate Nyton 
O% R.H. 100% R.H. 0% R.H. 100% R.H, 
I tate Si ons ad thes we wines ae owe 14 21 32 30 
Yellow CY 14 33 66 85 
Yellow 3G 2 7 22 34 
Fast Yellow 0 4 14 8 
Fast Yellow 8 6 30 69 
Fast Yellow 4 3 14 12 
Fast Orange A 1 15 47 38 
Fast Orange 0 1 16 10 
Fast Orange G 3 8 22 16 
EE Soci aie nes a sdhic ken eeaG own 2 7 34 23 
ys 0.5 kee Ree ka ee 6 2 35 18 
3. lS er eae eee 1 5 27 15 
6 65.50.6-5's b6eeEb take anew mee -wis 4 11 18 22 
EE MD id 6d cn4on-G.b4bid wae eu ea awa 1 2 28 14 
NN. as anki ech odes Waseca da hb ashi aun GO 2 8 19 12 
tN ee ere 0 2 17 21 
EE. ciak ka-stenn inmmadaiextemea ae 0 4 15 35 


(c) S.R.A. DYES 










TABLE IV 
Loss in Tensile Strength of S.R.A.-dyed brag exposed to Sunlight for 4 Months (June-Sept.) 
(%) 
S.R.A, Cellulose Acetate Nylon 
0% 100% 0% 100% 
Snteed R.H. R.H. R.A. R.H. 
RR ee ee eee eo ee a 14 

i. SS SS Seer er 2 it 3 
Golden Yellow IX ........... 1 1 12 47 
Fast Golden Yellow X ..... 6 6 24 76 
Pare Yellow I ......... 4 8 20 30 
Pure Yellow II 5 7 20 28 
Nile oii a nicks a hb css grerwin eae amined 1 9 35 28 
a a ee e cy 23 57 67 
Fast Golden Orange I ................000- 0 1 14 12 
Fast Golden Orange III ..........-.eeee0: 0 6 20 42 
EE Wi iamdaGhaniecins «nes. abaewaecnencs 5 10 15 22 
EE eairndicitwcnbtencvewsevakiaies cass 3 10 25 51 
ee aialat ess ai giat su cack arialaeipiele anes 7 21 55 68 
aiid bois inwre nw nid ded a memsuny <a 8 3 24 24 
ll Ree 0 4 20 9 
Rt I 6 oc tahine-waaiwclepeate~.ae 0 1 18 10 
MED igs sive edetsvascaesseouser 3 5 21 10 





(4d) SOLACET DYES 
TABLE V 





Loss in Tensile Strength of Solacet-dyed Yarns exposed to Sunlight for 4 Months (June-Sept.) 


(%) 


Solacet 


Fast Orange 2GK 
Fast Scarlet B 
Fast Crimson B 
Fast Red 5BG . 
Fast Red 3R 
Violet B 
Violet R 
Fast Violet 4R 
Fast Green 2G 
Fast Blue 2B 
Navy Blue G 





Cellulose Acetate 
0% R.H. 100% R.H. 


eT TTT RES CERES Pere eC 14 


OMONONONOKOCO 


Nylon 
0% R.H. 100% R.H. 


21 32 30 
1 13 7 
3 14 3 
3 24 22 
5 20 13 
3 11 18 
5 20 21 

10 40 76 
5 25 49 
5 37 47 
5 20 14 
4 17 12 
7 22 38 





II. Dyeings with the two latter dyes are 
little affected by humidity, but the degra- 
dation of nylon dyed with the two former 
dyes is much greater in humid air than in 
dry air. A similarly large increase in 
degradation due to humidity is found with 
nylon dyed with S.R.A. Golden Yellow IX. 
Most of the other S.R.A. dyes are inactive 
or protective on nylon. 

All these dyes are inactive or protec- 
tive in dry or humid air when dyed on 
cellulose acetate rayon. The three violet 
dyes, Solacet Violet B, Solacet Violet R, 
and Solacet Fast Violet 4R, accelerate the 
photochemical degradation of nylon, the 
first dye being particularly active in this 
respect. In contrast to this the two yellow 
and orange dyes, Solacet Fast Yellow G 
and Solacet Fast Orange 2GK, are protec- 
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tive in -toth dry and moisture-saturated 
air. 

Even after allowance has been made for 
the fact that the degradation of the un- 
dyed nylon yarn is greater than that of the 
undyed cellulose acetate rayon, it is clear 
that the photosensitizing effect of the dye 
is much more marked on nylon than it is 
on cellulose acetate. In many cases dyes 
which do not increase the loss in strength 
of the latter textile fiber have a very seri- 
ous effect on the degradation of nylon. 
This behavior is found with dyes of all 
four types, but is quite marked with the 
Duranol dyes. 

Comparison of the fading of the same 
dyes on bright cellulose acetate rayon and 
dull nylon shows that in many cases the 
light-fastness is somewhat lower on the 
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latter than on the former textile material. 
The difference may be very marked with 
some dyes, e.g. Duranol Brilliant Yellow 
6G. In a few cases, e.g. Solacet Fast Yel- 
low G and Solacet Fast Orange 2GK, the 
light-fastness is, however, slightly greater 
on the nylon. These two dyes are also 
noteworthy because they do not increase 
the photochemical degradation of nylon. 
In the experiments already described the 
fading of the dyeings was usually slightly 
greater in humid than in dry air with both 
textile materials. With the least fast dyes 
there was substantial fading of the dye- 
ings in dry air. After exposure to sun- 
light for four months the following dyes 
were almost or completely bleached on ny- 
lon in moisture-saturated air— 


Duranol Light Yellow 
Duranol Orange C 

Dispersol Fast Yellow 2G 
S.R.A. Fast Golden Yellow X 
Solacet Violet B 

Solacet Violet R 

Solacet Fast Violet 4R 
Duranol Brilliant Yellow 6G 
Dispersol Yellow CY 
Dispersol Yellow 3G 


Only the last three dyes were completely 
bleached on cellulose acetate under the 
same conditions. It is significant that only 
one of the above dyes, Dispersol Yellow 
3G, does not increase the degradation of 
nylon to a marked extent in humid air. 


The results given in Tables II-V refer to 
a long exposure of four summer months. 
It does not follow that the effect of the 
dyes on the degradation of the textile 
yarns is relatively the same for shorter 
exposures. This is due to differences in 
the rate of degradation of different dye- 
ings. Some results which illustrate this 
are given in Table VI for an exposure to 
sunlight for seven weeks from September 
to October. All the dyes quoted in this 
table increase the degradation of nylon 
to a considerable extent after a long ex- 
posure (four months), but some of these 
dyes are not so effective in the shorter ex- 
posure. For instance, nylon yarns dyed 
with Duranol Orange G and Solacet Violet 
B are tendered to about the same extent 
in humid air after the long exposure, but 
on a much shorter exposure under other- 
wise identical conditions the degradation 
of the Duranol Orange G dyeing is much 
greater. 





TABLE VI 


of Dyed Nylon Yarns 
Weeks (Sept.-Oct.) 


Loss in Tensile Strength 
exposed to Sunlight for 7 
o 


Dye 0% R.H. 100% R.H. 
0 eee 4 4 
Duranol Light Yellow ..... 34 29 
Duranol Brilliant Yellow 6G 45 42 
Duranol Orange G ........ 30 36 
Dispersol Yellow CY ...... 43 55 
Dispersol Fast Yellow 2G.. 11 10 
S.R.A. Fast Golden Yellow X 9 11 
Solacet Violet ere 3 2 
Solacet Violet R ........++ 1 1 
Solacet Fast Violet 4R 3 2 
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Comparison of Dyeings with 
Duranol and Dispersol Dyes on 
Bright and Dull Nylon 


Some experiments were made to com- 
pare the effect of sunlight exposure on 
dyeings made with a selection of these 
acetate dyes on bright and dull nylon. The 
dyeings were, as far as possible, made to 
the same depth in each particular case and 
under the same experimental conditions. It 
was found that bright nylon dyed with Du- 
ranol Scarlet B, Duranol Red 2B, or Dis- 
persol Yellow CY was slightly less tend- 
ered by the exposure than the correspond- 
ing dyeing on dull nylon. There was a 
larger difference in favor of the bright 
nylon with Duranol Orange C and Dis- 
persol Fast Yellow 2G, but with Duranol 
Red G, Duranol Orange G, Duranol Bril- 
liant Yellow 6G, and Dispersol Yellow 
3G, the differences between the corre- 
sponding dyeings on dull and bright nylon 
were negligible. The effect of humidity 
on the photochemical degradation of the 
dyeings appeared to be the same for both 
textile materials. 


The light-fastness of the dyed yarn in 
either dry or humid air seemed to be little 
influenced by the presence of the titanium 
dioxide pigment in the dull nylon, except 
with dyeings of Dispersoi Yellow 3G and 
Dispersol Fast Yellow 2G. With these 
dyes the dyeings on bright nylon were 
rather faster to light. 


Effect of Exposure in Inert 
Gases 


An investigation was made of the effect 
of oxygen on the photochemical degrada- 
tion of nylon dyed with twelve of the most 
active acetate dyes, as indicated by their 
effect on nylon in Tables II-IV. These 
comprised some eight Duranol, two Dis- 
persol, and two S.R.A. dyes. The dyeings 
were exposed in atmospheres of dry oxy- 
gen, air, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen to 
a high-pressure mercury-vapor lamp. Some 
typical results for dull nylon dyed with 
two of these dyes are giyen in Table VII. 
The results obtained with these and all 
the other dyeings tested showed that the 
loss in strength of the yarn was greater in 
oxygen than in air, although substantial 
in the latter atmosphere, and was negligible 
in nitrogen or carbon dioxide. It may 
therefore be concluded that the photo- 
chemical degradation of nylon dyed with 
acetate dyes is due to some process of 
oxidation. The same conclusions have also 
been obtained with respect to the photo- 
chemical degradation of undyed nylon 
and of nylon dyed with vat dyes (3). 


In similar exposures with cellulose ace- 
tate rayon there were generally much 
smaller losses in strength, but the results 
justified the conclusion that with both 
dyed and undyed cellulose acetate rayon 


12 








TABLE VII 


Loss in Tensile Strength of Dyed Nylon exposed 
to High-pressure Mercury-vapor Lamp (250 watts) 
for 95 hr. 

(%) 


Duranol Red G_ S.R.A. Red VI 


Cas at O% R.H. 


rr re 69 67 
acd acetate 47 46 
rrr ee 2 6 
Carbon dioxide ...... 1 2 





the degradation was due to oxidation. 
The greatest loss in strength that oc- 
curred with any of the samples of cellu- 
lose acetate was suffered by the undyed 
yarn delustered with titanium dioxide. 
When this yarn was exposed to the high- 
pressure mercury-vapor lamp for 240 hr., 
the loss in strength of the yarn was 2% 
in humid carbon dioxide and 88% in 
humid air. 


Irradiation of Undyed Nylon (or 
Cotton) in proximity to Nylon 
dyed with Acetate-rayon Dyes 

Experiments were made in which un- 
dyed cotton or nylon was exposed to sun- 
light in humid air in proximity to nylon 
dyed with many of the acetate dyes that 
are most effective in increasing the photo- 
chemical degradation of nylon. In these 
experiments the undyed yarn was inter- 
spaced with the dyed yarn, the distance 
between intervening threads being of the 
order of 0.3 mm., and every undyed thread 
being flanked on each side by a dyed 
thread. The losses in strength of undyed 
yarns of cotton and nylon when they were 
exposed in proximity to bright and dull 
nylon dyed with Dispersol Yellow CY 
are given in Table VIII. The undyed 
nylon used was the same as that of the 
dyed yarn, e.g. bright undyed nylon was 
exposed in proximity to bright dyed nylon. 
Although the degradation of the undyed 
nylon is increased slightly by the proxi- 
mity of the dyed nylon, the latter has a 
much greater effect upon the degradation 
oi the undyed cotton. The photochemical 
effect of the dye is very similar whether 
present on the bright or dull nylon, and 
does not seem to be significantly influenced 
by the presence of the titanium dioxide 
pigment. 





TABLE VIII 


Loss in Tensile Strength of Undyed Cotton and 
Nylon exposed, in the presence of Nylon d¥ed 
with Dispersol Yellow CY, in Air at 100% R.H. 
to Sunlight for 5 Weeks (July) 
(%) 
Adjacent Isolated Adjacent Isolated 
Undyed Undyed Undyed Undyed 


Nylon Nylon Cotton Cotton 
Bright nylon .. 12 3 33 7 
Dull nylon .... 19 15 34 7 


The effect of dull nylon dyed with other 
acetate dyes on the photochemical degra- 
dation of cotton is illustrated in Table IX. 
The results show that these dyeings also 
increase the degradation of adjacent un- 
dyed cotton to an appreciable extent. The 
cause of this phenomenon is the produc- 
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tion of a volatile oxidizing agent by the 


irradiation of the acetate dye. It was 
found that when such dyes were irradiated 
in moist air in proximity to starch-iodide 
paper, the color change of the latter after 
a few hours’ exposure to sunlight indicated 
the production of an oxidizing agent. This 
volatile agent would appear to be hydro- 
gen peroxide by analogy with the results 
obtained with active vat dyes and zinc 
oxide, which were described in a previous 
paper (2). 





TABLE IX 


Effect of Presence of Dyed Dull Nylen on Tender- 
ing of Undyed Cotton exposed in Air at 100% 
R.H. to Sunlight for 3 Months (Aug.-Oct.) 


Dy Fluidity 

Loss in Tensile Strength Rise of 

(%) Undyed 

Dyed Nylon Undyed Cotton Cotton 
Isolated undyed cotton — 14 11.3 
Duranol Orange C.. 40 26 18.5 
Duranol Orange G.. 54 27 — 
Duranol Red G .... 31 28 23.2 
SRA. Red Vi .... ® 26 22.4 





Irradiation of Undyed Cellulose 

Acetate (or Cotton) in proximity 

to Cellulose Acetate dyed with 
Acetate-rayon Dyes 


The effect of acetate dyes, such as Dura- 
nol Orange C, on the loss in strength of 
cellulose acetate rayon on exposure to 
light is usually slight and very much less 
than their effect on that of nylon. It 
might therefore be thought that these 
dyes are less active on this substrate than 
on nylon. However, the term “active” in 
this connection is to be interpreted in a 
strict photochemical sense and not in its 
technical sense, the degradation of the 
textile substrate, in which respect these 
dyes are generally inactive on cellulose 
acetate. In order to investigate this point 
undyed cotton and cellulose acetate rayon 
yarns were exposed to sunlight in proxi- 
mity to dyed cellulose acetate yarns, in the 
manner already described for dyed nylon. 
The results of one such exposure in humid 
air are given in Table X. It is seen that, 
whereas the degradation of the undyed 
cellulose acetate is not affected by the 
presence of the dyed yarn, the degrada- 
tion of the undyed cotton is mark- 
edly greater in the presence of the 
acetate dye. It must therefore be con- 
cluded that a considerable amount of hy- 
drogen peroxide is formed by the acetate 
dye on exposure to light, but that the cel- 
lulose acetate is largely resistant to oxida- 
tion by this agent. 

The effect of cellulose acetate rayon, 
dyed with S.R.A. Red VI and other ace- 
tate dyes, on the degradation of undyed 
cotton exposed to light in its vicinity is 
compared in Table XI with the effect of 
these dyes on the degradation of the cel- 
lulose acetate itself. Although most of 
the dyes do not increase the degradation 
of the cellulose acetate to any marked ex- 
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TABLE X 


Loss in Tensile Strength of Undyed Cotton and 
Cellulose Acetate Rayon exposed, in the presence 
of Cellulose Acetate Rayon dyed with S.R.A. Red 
VI, in Air at 100% R.H. to Sunlight for 5 weeks 





(July) 

(%) 
Undyed Cellulose Undyed 
Acetate Rayon Cotton 
Isolated yarn ... 6 6 

Yarn adjacent to dyed 

cellulose acetate ... 6 27 
tent, it is seen that they increase the 


degradation of the undyed cotton very 
Indeed, 
loss in strength of the undyed cotton is 


considerably. in most cases the 
greater than that of the dyed cellulose 
acetate in its vicinity. 


These results make it clear that dyes 
which do not substantially increase the 
degradation of the textile substrate may 
The 


effect of these dyes on the degradation of 


yet be photochemically very active. 


undyed cotton exposed to light in their 
vicinity is some measure of their absolute 
activity in a strict photochemical sense. On 
this basis it is possible to compare their 
activity with that of the orange and yellow 
vat dyes, which sensitize the photochem- 
ical degradation of 
fibers. 
therefore made with (a) cotton dyed with 
the vat dye Caledon Yellow 5G (ICI), (b) 
nylon dyed with the vat dye Cibanone 
Orange R (Color Index, No. 1169), (c) 
Yellow CY, 
and (d) cellulose acetate rayon dyed with 
Duranol Brown R. The 
Table XII, show that there is substantial 
degradation of all the dyed yarns with the 
exception cf the dyed 


cotton, nylon, and 


other textile Experiments were 


nylon dyed with Disversol 


results, given in 


cellulose acetate, 
the resistance to degradation of the latter 
All the four 
dyeings have a somewhat similar effect on 
the degradation of the undyed cotton in 
proximity to the dyed yarn. 


being exceptionally striking. 


It must there- 
fore be presumed that some, at least, of 
the acetate dyes are photochemically of 
the same order of activity as the orange 
and yellow vat dyes. 


i 


TABLE XI 


Loss in Tensile Strength of Undyed Cotton and 

Dyed Cellulose Acetate Rayon exposed together 

in Air at 100% R.H. to Sunlight for 3 Months 
(Aug.-Oct.) 


(%) 

Dye Dyed CelluloseUndyed 

Acetate Rayon Cotton 
Isolated undyed cotton .... — 14 
Duranol Light Yellow ... 18 39 
Duranol Brilliant Yellow 6G 26 25 
Duranol Orange G ........ 21 30 
Duranol Red G ....... coe 31 
Duranol Brown G .......... 24 31 
Duranol Brown R ......... 23 47 
Dispersol Yellow CY ...... 25 44 
S.R.A. Orange II ....... <a 28 
fe See 12 40 
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TABLE XII 


Tendering of Undyed Cotton and Dyed Yarns exposed together in Air at 100° RK.H. to Sunlight for 
6 Weeks (May-June) 
(%) 

Loss in Fluidity 

Tensile Strength Rise of 

Dyed Yarn 9 Adjacent 

Dyed idjacent Undyed 

Yarn Undyed Cotton 

Cotton 

PPT rr ret rere — 7.5 
Cotton dyed with Caledon Yellow sé... as 74 25 23.0 
Nylon dyed with Cibanone Orange R.......... 80 31 25.2 
Nylon dyed with Dispersol Yellow CY...... a 73 39 28.1 
Cellulose acetate rayon dyed with Duranol Brown R...... 9 33 24.0 








Irradiation cf Undyed Yarns over 
Films of Acetate Dyes 


In these experiments the undyed yarn 
was exposed in a single uniform layer 
about 4 mm. in front of a film of dye, 
made by pasting the commercial dye pow- 
der with water and painting on a glass 
After drying, the dye formed a 
The undyed 


frame 


plate. 
durable film on the glass. 
yarn was supported on a glass 
which rested on the glass plate at portions 
which 
placed inside a glass cell, containing water 
The light fell 


on the undyed threads, which were spaced 


were free from dye, and was 


and exposed to sunlight. 
about 0.7 mm, apart in order not to ob- 
struct the passage of the light, and then 
on the dyed film. Using this method, 
comparison could be made of the effect of 
films of acetate and vat dyes on the pho- 
tochemical degradation of undyed cotton. 
The results of such an experiment with 
two very active vat dyes and four acetate 
are shown in Table XIII. 
that there is considerably increased degra- 


dyes It is seen 
dation of the undyed cotton exposed over 
all the dye films, and it is significant that 
the acetate dyes are as effective in this re- 


spect as the active vat dyes. 





TABLE XIV 


Loss in Tensile Strength of Undyed Yarns exposed 
over Dye Films in Air at 100% R.H. to Sunlight 
for 5 Weeks (July) 

) 


(% 
Dye Film Undyed Undyed Undyed 
Bright Cellulose Cotton 
Nylon icetate 
SOD ce pccsewoes ; 1 ~ 4 
Duranol Orange G 8 11 35 
Duranol Red G .... 16 12 45 











The effect of exposing undyed yarns of 
cellulcse acetate, nylon (bright), and cot- 
ton over films of acetate dyes is illustrated 
in Table XIV. There is marked degrada- 
tion of the cotton, but much less attack 
of the nylon and cellulose acetate rayon. 


Irradiation of Undyed Cotton in 

proximity to Cellulose Acetate 

Rayon delustered with Titanium 
Dioxide 


Marked loss in strength of the textile 
material occurs when cellulose acetate yarn 
delustered with titanium dioxide is ex- 
posed to sunlight in humid air. Under 
such conditions the dull rayon is capable 
of increasing the degradation of undyed 
cotton simultaneously exposed in its vicin- 
ity (Table XV). 





TABLE XV 


Effect of Presence of Dull Cellulose > Yarn 

on Fluidity Rise of Undyed Cotton exposed in Air 

at 100% R.H. to Sunlight for 3 Months (Aug.- 
Oct.) 


C 





oo? 
Fluidity Rise 
Isolated Yarn Adjacent Yarn 


cotton 11.3 19.6 


Undyed 
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TABLE XIII 


Loss in Tensile Strength of Undyed Cotton exposed over Dye Films in Air at 100% R.H. to Sunlight 
for 6 Weeks (May-June) 


(%) 
Dye Film 

None eC eT Te Ce rE eT eT ee ere 13 
S Cibanone eee Te Ce Te, TE, REF coc croc ccccnsscccssesouvscess 60 
Vat Dyes Be ee Sa ee ere rer errr eT rrr errr ee rrr crt 44 
{ Duranol Brilliant MEE obs 6 Gu don Ob Rd eN a EEE ERS TARTS ROLESE SSUES _ 

TN 8 > eT re Terror eT PEE eT TTC 
Acetate dyes fb \ . SS eer rr errr tree eer eer te 58 
SE SN ED. ng ccc se tenese ting sscenee cnneees0600s<400neee ° Raeidiee +e 43 
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THE FINISHING OF NYLON FABRICS* 


HE textile finishing art is probably as 

old as textile manufacture. It is prac- 
ticed to enhance the general appearance 
and sales appeal of fabrics as well as to 
provide or impart qualities to textile fibers 
which they do not normally possess. Fibers 
and fabrics so treated become better adapt- 
ed to specific purposes. 

The finishing processes fall into two 
main’ classes, mechanical and chemical. 
Mechanical finishing treatments of nylon 
fabrics, such as heat setting, tentering and 
calendering, are essential and have an ef- 
fect not only on the dimensional stability, 
-ut also on the hand of the fabric. How- 
ever, it is frequently advantageous to aug- 
ment the mechanical treatments by the use 
of textile chemical auxiliaries. For ex- 
ample, the scouring and cleansing of the 
fabric with detergents is necessary to pro- 
duce a good appearance. Agents to con- 
trol luster are often desirable. While 
draping and bodying characteristics are 
regulated in part by heat treatments, tex- 
tile softeners and resins are commonly 
used to obtain further modifications to- 
ward either greater pliability or increased 
stiffness. Agents for reducing and elimi- 
nating the formation of static electricity 
are highly desirable. Nylon is relatively 
non-absorptive to water, but treatments to 
impart additional water-repellent proper- 
ties to the fiber surface may be required 
by the end use for which the fabric is de- 
signed. Products which increase the slip 
resistance of the yarns are sometimes 
needed to prevent seam slippage and to 
maintain freedom from distortion within 
the fabric itself, 

The scouring or boiling off of nylon 
fabrics is primarily for the purpose of 
removing sizes and oils previously applied 
tc the yarn to facilitate weaving. In ad- 
dition a scouring process is required to 
remove mill oils, greases and solid soils, 
such as graphite, which have accumulated 
on the fabric during the mill processing 
operations. It is usually accomplished by 
subjecting the fabric to the action of syn- 
thetic detergents, soaps and alkalies at tem- 
peratures usually from 180°F. to the boil 
in scouring equipment which imparts mild 
mechanical action. However, there will be 
instances in which certain types of grease 
and contaminants are more difficult to 
remove, particularly if the fabric is sub- 
jected to heat-setting before scouring. 





* Presented at the Wilmington Conference of 
Nylon Dyers and Finishers, sponsored by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
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In considering the scouring problem, it 
should be pointed out that in general tex- 
tile processing, soil removal is closely re- 
lated not only to the efficiency of the de- 
tergent, but also to the degree of mechan- 
ical action employed in the scouring proc- 
ess. The intensity of mechanical action 
required to remove the soil is related to 
the strength of the forces bonding the soil 
to the nylon. Heat-setting processes for 
nylon fabric sometimes increase the ten- 
acity with which soil is held. The agita- 
tion required to clean the fabric will also 
depend upon the concentration and in- 
herent effectiveness of the detergent in so- 
lution, The efficiency of most detergents 
is increased by an increase in temperature 
and by the addition of alkalis. A third 
factor influencing the degree of mechan- 
ical action is the time of scouring. Soil 
removal is usually commensurate with the 
degree of mechanical action, the deter- 
gent concentration, temperature and time 
of scouring. 

The importance of mechanical action in 
cleansing nylon is shown by the fact that 
simple hand scrubbing in the laboratory 
with a detergent solution and a fine ab- 
rasive will remove the most tenaciously 
held soils. While it would appear on first 
thought that the solution of any scouring 
problem can be obtained by selection of a 
scouring machine capable of imparting suf- 
ficient mechanical action, the answer is not 
thatsimple. Very careful consideration must 
be given to the effect of such action on 
the physical properties and appearance of 
the fabric. The resistance of the material 
to creasing and wrinkling is important. 
Resistance to creasing depends on the de- 
gree of heat-setting of the fabric, the 
weight and tightness of fabric construc- 
tion and the type of yarn, filament or 
staple, employed in manufacturing. 

A consideration of the foregoing com- 
ments shows that selection of scouring con- 
ditions by the fabric finisher is closely 
associated with the heat-setting require- 
ments for fabric statilization. It is, of 
course, preferable to remove size and oil 
before any heat-setting operation. Under 
this condition, the fabric usually can be 
easily cleaned by detergent and water 
when scoured in open width at 180°F, A 
machine such as a jig which provides mild 
mechanical action is most satisfactory for 
preventing wrinkles. However, it may be 
that dimensional stability is such a prob- 
lem that heat-setting is favored before 
the scour. As stated before, contaminating 
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mill oils, greases and solid soils may be- 
come more firmly fixed and the scouring 
problem may be made more difficult. The 
ideal solution is of course, to keep the 
contaminants off the fabric, but if they are 
present, then it becomes necessary to em- 
ploy more severe scouring conditions to 
obtain their removal. 

Methods which employ a minimum of 
mechanical action for scouring nylon 
woven fabrics are: 

1. Boiling-off or scouring on a jig. The 
fabric is passed from roll to roll 
through the bath. The method has 
the advantage of keeping the fabric 
under constant tension, flat and free 
of wrinkles, and is particularly de- 
sirable where scouring is carried out 
in advance of pre-setting. Tempera- 
tures of 180°F. to the boil can be 
used. Creases or wrinkles on the 
jig (especially at high temperatures) 
will undoubtedly show up as creases 
or dye breaks in the finished fabric. 

2. Boiling-off or scouring in a continu- 
ous boil-off machine. The fabric is 
pulled through the bath over rollers 
in a tub approximately 50 feet long. 
It is kept flat but tension is not 
maintained as evenly as in a jig. 
Scouring temperatures of 120°-140°F. 
may be advisable in this equipment 
unless the fabric has been ade- 
quately heat-set prior to the scour. 
Boiling-off or scouring in book or 
skein form. The fabric is handled 
on sticks and immersed in the bath 
in a folded or book form. There is 
little tension. A low 


w 


relatively 
scouring temperature (120 to 
140°F.) is advisable unless the fab- 
ric has been heat-set prior to the 
scour. 

When more vigorous agitation is re- 
quired, it is suggested that the fabric be 
scoured in a beck. The two ends of the 
material are sewn together around an 
oval roller which, in turning, drops the 
fabric into the bath in folds at one end 
of the tub and draws it out of the bath 
at the other end. Heat-setting of the goods 
is usually required before scouring in the 
beck. Otherwise wrinkles may be formed 
in the fabric particularly if it is heavy 
or tightly woven. Even greater mechan- 
ical action can be obtained in a Redney 
Hunt machine or a rope soaper, but only 
selected fabric constructions, heat-set un- 
der the best conditions, can be scoured 
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in such equipment without wrinkles or 
creases. 

Nylon fabrics are normally 
scoured with a detergent such as a long- 
chain fatty alcohcl sulfate, soap, or a com- 
bination of the two, and an alkali such 
as trisodium phosphate. A typical scour- 
ing formula is:— 


woven 


| Percentages 


2% Duponol D. Pas:e based ca 
ri a — | weight of 
2% Trisodium osphate goods. 


Scouring is carried out in a bath contain- 
ing a 20:1 to 30:1 ratio of liquor to goods. 
With consideration for heat-setting condi- 
tions, a scouring period of up to one hour 
at a temperature of 180°F. to the boil 
may be used. Badly soiled fabrics may 
require increased concentration of deter- 
gent to suspend the soil. Hydraphtal, 
Merpol B or Merpol C, textile processing 
agents, all of which combine solvent ac- 
tion with detergent power, may be use- 
ful where there is heavy contamination 
involving greases and oils. When con- 
tamination on the fabric is particularly 
hard to remove, it may be helpful to im- 
pregnate the material with a hot concen- 
trated detergent solution and allow it to 
stand for 3 to 4 hours in the roii before 
proceeding with the boil off. 

Experimental work carried out during 
the past few months indicates that when 
selected surface-active agents, having de- 
tergent and antistatic properties are in- 
corporated in the coning oil used for fiber 
lubrication, the ease of scouring nylon 
fabrics is improved. The work to date 
concerns lace manufacture where the fab- 
ric becomes heavily soiled with graphite 
during the weaving. The application of a 
coning oil, based on Product BCO, Spin- 
ning Lubricant L and Hexalin, facilitated 
the removal of soil in the regular scour- 
ing operation. It appears that the prin- 
ciple of using a surface-active agent, with 
high detergent efficiency and pronounced 
antistatic properties, in the coning oil may 
be extensively applied to problems where 
extreme contamination of fabrics is hard 
to avoid. 

An important phase of textile finishing 
is the modification of the hand of the 
fabric. Physical properties which are in- 
volved and terms to be employed in de- 
scribing them have been recommended on 
the basis of work at the National Bureau 
of Standards (see Table I). 

Finishing compounds employed to 
modify the hand of materials include soft- 
ening agents and bodying or stiffening 
agents. By the use of dry heat treat- 
ments, it is possible to vary the physical 
characteristics of nylon fabrics so that 
they are softer and have improved drap- 
ing qualities. However, selected surface- 
active agents can have a further effect on 
flexibility, compressibility and surface fric- 
tion to produce additional softness and 
draping properties. Both cationic and 
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TABLE I 


Proposed Terms to be Used in Naming the Physical Properties of Fabrics Related 
to Hand and for Describing the Corresponding Components of Hand 


Physical Properties 
1. Flexibility Ease of bending 
2. Compressibility 
3. Extensibility 


4. Resilience 


elasticity 
ery) 


5. Density 


Explanatory Phrase 


Ease of squeezing 
Ease of stretching 
Ability to recover from deforma- 
tion in which rate of recovery is 


without limits and thus includes 
(instantaneous recov- 


Weight per unit volume (based 


Terms to be Used in Describing 
the Range of the Corresponding 
Components of Hand 


Pliable (high) to stiff (low) 
Soft (high) to hard (low) 


Stretchy (high) to non-stretchy 
(low) 
Springy (high) to limp (low). 
Resilience may be flexural, com- 
pressional, extensional, or tor- 
sional. 


Compact (high) to open (low) 


upon ASTM standard measure- 


ment of thickness 


weight) 


6. Surface Contour 
from planeness 


7. Surface Friction 
the surface 


8. Thermal Character 


Divergency of the surface 
Friction to slipping offered by 


Apparent difference in tempera- 


and fabric 
Rough (high) to smooth (low) 
Harsh (high) to slippery (low) 


Cool (high) to warm (low) 


ture of the fabric and the skin of 
the observer touching it 





anionic surface-active textile finishes are 
used in treating nylon fabrics. It is ob- 
vious that since nylon is associated with 
high quality merchandise, it is to the ad- 
vantage of the finisher to use textile soft- 
eners which are highly effective fabric 
finishes. They should also be resistant 
to oxidation, discoloration and odor de- 
velopment on exposure to air, light and 
heat under processing, storage and use 
conditions. The greater degree of fiber 
flexibility and pliability is usually ob- 
tained by the use of cationic agents, Se- 
lected anionic agents also improve these 
properties and may, in addition, impart 
surface lubrication and a degree of full- 
ness (associated with apparent density). 


A range of fabric softening effects can 
be obtained by the use of Avitex R, ca- 
tionic softener, or Avitex SF, Avitex C 
and Avitone A, anionic softeners. The 
concentration and type of softener ap- 
plied will vary depending on the fabric 
construction and detailed requirements of 
hand. In general, the effective concentra- 
tion range is 0.5% to 2% of product on the 
weight of the goods. Avitex R is the 
most widely used at present to increase 
fiber flexibility and compressibility with- 
out altering the surface friction. When 
the use of a cationic agent is undesirable, 
the required finishing can be effected with 
Avitone A, Avitex C or Avitex SF. These 
three products may differ among them- 
selves and from Avitex R in the detailed 
results, depending in part on the fabric 
construction. Avitone A imparts fiber 
flexibility and compressibility as well as 
surface lubricity and increased fullness 
(or an apparent increase in _ fabric 
density or body). Avitex SF and Avitex 
C increase fiber flexibility and compres- 
sibility, while Avitex C, in addition, pro- 
vides a degree of lu*rication. 

Many nylon fabrics require bodying 
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and stiffening agents to decrease fiber 
flexibility and compressibility where crisp 
effects are desired. Selected resins are 
frequently used for this purpose. The 
resin may advantageously be a fully poly- 
merized thermoplastic type applied from 
an aqueous dispersion by padding. Ap- 
plication to the fabric is usually done at 
temperatures ranging up to 120°F. Higher 
temperatures are seldom required to ob- 
tain thorough impregnation of the fabric. 
Drying is carried out on a tenter at any 
suitable temperature. In selecting a resin 
it is well to bear in mind that dispersions, 
which are highly stable under the condi- 
tions encountered in padding, are required 
to avoid agglomeration in the pad bath 
with resultant resin spots on the goods. 
The resins deposited on the fabric must 
have sufficient hardness to develon the re- 
quired crispness | ut must, in addition, be 
sufficiently tough so that the films de- 
posited on the individual fibers are not 
easily broken by flexing. The resin should 
be transparent and colorless, or only 
slightly colored, so that application will 
not interfere with the brilliance of shade 
of the fabric or discolor white fabrics. 
They must remain colorless under the 
influence of light and heat normally en- 
countered by the fabric during its useful 
life. The ideal resin should have suf- 
ficient cohesion for nylon in the presence 
of alkaline soap solutions to resist re- 
moval by laundering. 

Methacrol FNH, aqueous resin disper- 
sion, is recommended as an excellent body- 
ing agent for producing crisp finishes on 
nylon fabric. The dispersion and the resin 
contained in it meet the requirements 
previously described with the exception 
of wash fastness. The quantity of Metha- 
crol FNH required will vary widely de- 
pending on the degree of crispness de- 
sired and the fabric construction. The 
application of 1 to 5% on the weight of 
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fabric produces a wide range of effects. 

Crisp finishes that are laundry fast on 
nylon are produced with urea formalde- 
hyde and (more particularly) melamine 
formaldehyde types of resins. They are 
developed on the fabric by a thermoset- 
ting condensation which requires the use 
of heat and a catalyst to obtain a satis- 
factory cure. 

A problem which frequently arises in 
nylon fabric finishing is the minimizing 
of luster. The application of white pig- 
ments from dispersed form is accompanied 
by chalking and an artificial appearance. 
Attempts to use carbon black in small 
quantities produces greying. The best 
approach known at present for minimizing 
luster is the use of selected resins applied 
as water dispersions. The effectiveness of 
the selected resins in scattering light is 
probably associated with their refractive 
index and application in the form of dis- 
crete particles. Products which produce 
a pronounced dulling on nylon are Metha- 
crol NH and Methacrol SH which are 
aqueous dispersions of resins. The de- 
gree of delustering is pronounced after 
the application of 4 to 8% of these prod- 
ucts (based on the weight of the fabric). 
The delustering is not characterized by 
chalkiness or opacity which dulls the bril- 
liance of the colors on the fabric. 

Methacrol NH and Methacrol SH are 
cationic aqueous dispersions of 
that can be applied either by padding or 
by a process of exhaustion from a dilute 
bath. The treated nylon can be dried on 
a frame at any desired temperature. 

It is frequently desirable to improve 
the slip resistant properties of nylon fab- 
rics to avoid distortion of the weave, to 
increase seam strength and to improve the 
ease of handling on cutting tables in gar- 
ment manufacture. The application of 3 
to 6% Methacrol NH or Methacrol SH 
produces a marked increase in the slip 
resistance of a number of nylon fabrics. 
The degree of improvement naturally de- 
pends in part on the fabric construction. 
These resin dispersions also provide body 
fabrics. 

A major problem in handling nylon is 
the development of static electricity on the 
fabric during processing and handling. 
A serious static problem on nylon can 
exist tetween the final drying of the 
dyed and finished fabric and the first 
washing of the merchandise by the ulti- 
mate consumer. If a satisfactory anti- 
static finish is not employed, sparks may 
occur when the finished fabric is being in- 
spected, to the extreme discomfort of the 
inspector. The presence of a static charge 
is a handicap to the cutter in garment 
manufacture. When laying out multiple 
layers of nylon fabric for cutting, static 
causes the fabric layers to wrinkle and 
distort, thus making it very difficult to 
cut accurate patterns with a minimum of 
waste. Because of static attraction, the 


resins 


in nylon 
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fabric may pick up lint and dirt during 
cutting and sewing operations. This same 
attraction causes nylon merchandise, in 
the torm of wearing apparel on counters 
or curtains hung for display, to pick up 
dirt more quickly with possible loss to 
the retail store. 

Avitex R, cationic textile softening agent, 
applied to deposit 0.5 to 1% product on 
the weight of the fabric is an effective 
antistatic agent for nylon. Avitone A, 
anionic textile softening agent, is also 
effective when applied to deposit 1 to 2% 
product on the fabric. The application of 
these products is by an impregnation or 
padding operation followed by drying on 
a frame. The finish is not durable to 
laundering. Antistatic agents for nylon, 
that remain effective following the num- 
ber of launderings likely to be encoun- 
tered during consumer use, are not known 
at present. 

Since Avitex R and Avitone A impart a 
combination of excellent softening and 
antistatic effects to nylon, these two prod- 
ucts should prove to be particularly valu- 
aole to the finisher of nylon fabrics. 

An important aspect of nylon processing 
is the effect of the finish on flammability. 
The chief factor when considering the 
fire hazard in connection with textile uses 
is whether flame propagation occurs af- 
ter the igniting source is removed. The 
natural flammability of clean nylon is 
very low and considered satisfactory for 
textile purposes. Undyed, finish-free ny- 
lon yarn melts at a temperature of ap- 
proximately 480 F. When a flame is 
applied to clean nylon, the fabric melts 
and the melted portion drops from the 
When the removed 
there is little or no tendency to further 
If flammable oils or 


material. flame is 
flame propagation. 
finishes are present on nylon, there is the 
possibility that combustion will be sup- 
ported because of their presence. The 
presence of certain pigments or dyes may 
also increase flammability, 

Avitex R, Avitex C, Avitex SF and 
Avitone A do not increase the flammabil- 
ity of nylon fabric as shown by the fol- 
lowing tests. Applications of 1% of the 
products were made by a padding opera- 
tion to strips of clean, undyed nylon fab- 
ric. The treated fatrics were air-dried 
at 250°F. Strips of fabric cut 12.5 inches 
warpwise by 2.5 inches fillingwise were 
suspended vertically from a rod. The 
yellow flame from a Bunsen burner, ob- 
tained by leaving off the top spreader 
attachment and shutting off the air at 
the base, was adjusted to a 1.5 inch height. 
The flame was applied for 12 seconds 
with the bottom of the fabric extending 
initially 0.75 inch into the flame. In all 
cases, the fabric melted to about 2 inches 
above the tip of the flame without fur- 
ther combustion. The test samples could 
not be ignited by moving the flame up 
until essentially all of the fabric melted 
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away from the support. 

While the nylon fiber has relatively 
low absorption for water compared with 
viscose-process rayon, cotton, and wool, 
it nevertheless is readily wetted by water. 
As a result treatments of nylon fabric with 
water-repellent compositions are required 
to obtain satisfactory consumer accept- 
ance in the field of rainwear manufac- 
ture. A durable water-repellent finish can 
be obtained on nylon by the application 
of Zelan AP Paste. Application of ap- 
proximately 39% Zelan AP Paste on the 
weight of the goods will, in general, pro- 
duce an initial spray test rating of 100 
and spray test ratings of 80 after 3 Zelan 
Specification laundering on dry cleaning 
tests for synthetic fiber fabrics. Water 
absorption by the standard A.A.T.C.C. 
Immersion Absorption Test will gener- 
ally be in the range 7 to 11% of water 
initially and 8 to 15% water after 3 Zelan 
Specification rayon launderings. It should 
be pointed out that the Zelan Specifica- 
tion rayon wash test calls for laundering 
the fabric 40 minutes in a loaded wash 
120°F. in a 0.1% neutral soap 
solution. The dry cleaning test calls 
for tumbling treated-fabric samples for 
20 minutes in Stoddard solvent in jars 
agitated by means of a Launder-Ometer 
at 80°F. 

The application of Zelan durable water 
repellent is made by padding the fabrics 
in a water solution containing a sodium 
Padding is usually carried 
out at a temperature of 90° to 110°F. The 
treated fabrics are dried and cured at 
temperatures of 275° to 300°F. and then 
given a mild wash in a solution of syn- 
Final dry- 


wheel at 


acetate buffer. 


thetic detergent and soda ash. 
ing is carried out preferably at 275 to 
300°F. to best degree of 
repellency. 

Treatment of nylon fabric with too high 
a concentration of Zelan accentuates the 
problem of chalking inherent in certain 
constructions. For example, when the 
treated fabric is rubbed with the finger- 
nail, white marks develop. Cold calen- 
dering of the treated fabric often mate- 
rially improves this condition. However, 
when the calendered fabric is subsequently 
hot-pressed, it again tends to chalk mark 
but not as extensively as the non-cal- 
endered fabric. Mechanical working or 
manipulation of the treated fabric will 
also remove the chalk marks. In view of 
this problem, it is recommended that nylon 
fabrics be pre-tested for application of 
Zelan AP Paste durable water repellent 
before treating large yardages on a mill 
basis. In reaching a decision on this 
problem, it should be borne in mind that 
marks which are not pronounced and 
which are readily removed by mechanical 
manipulation may not be objectionatle 
on fabrics used in garments which are 
subjected to considerable mechanical ac- 
tion during wear. 


obtain the 
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Zelan AP Paste, durable water repel- 
lent, has very little effect on the shade, 
strength, light fastness and crocking fast- 
ness properties of the range of acid colors 
used in dyeing nylon. The application of 
Zelan AP Paste to nylon dyed with ace- 
tate colors has a pronounced effect on 
the shade and strength of many of the 
dyes. Care must be exercised in the 
selection of acetate color combinations to 
be used on fabrics which will later be 
treated with a durable water repellent. 

Excellent water repellency can also be 
obtained on nylon fabrics by treatment 
with wax-aluminum salt compositions such 
as Aridex L Conc. or Aridex WP. Ap- 
plication is made by padding and then 
drying at any suitable temperature in the 
range 220° to 275°F. The application of 
the wax-type water repellents may be ac- 


companied by chalking of the finish as de- 
scribed previously, Laboratory applica- 
tions should be made to nylon fabrics and 
the water-repellent and chalking effects 
noted before proceeding with large-scale 
processing. Wax-aluminum salt type com- 
positions are not recommended for appli- 
cation to fabrics where durability of the 
finish to laundering and dry-cleaning is a 
requirement. 

It should be emphasized that proper 
fabric construction, with consideration for 
the end use, is required to assure satis- 
factory consumer acceptance of garments 
made from material finished with the best 
possible water-repellent treatments. By 
the use of such testing devices as the Im- 
pact Penetration Tester and the Rain Tes- 
ter (Tentative A.A.T.C.C. Test Methods), 
it is possible to predict whether a water- 


repellent treated nylon fabric is suitable 
for use in rainwear. While the textile 
finisher may feel that his primary purpose 
is to supply a good water-repellent treat- 
ment, in terms of spray and water im- 
mersion tests, much confusion as to what 
constitutes a good treatment, from the 
point of view of the ultimate consumer, 
can be avoided if the importance of satis- 
factory fabric construction is also stressed. 

A number of nylon fabric finishing 
problems have been discussed in general 
terms in this paper. No attempt has been 
made to provide a detailed solution to the 
individual finishing problems which oc- 
cur in the various plants, Each problem 
usually requires its own specific solution 
which involves a study of all the factors, 
including processing and handling, per- 
tinent to the individual mills. 
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Fungicide-Treated Cotton Fabric: 
Outdoor Exposure and Laboratory 
Tests 


S. S. Block, Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, page 1782, Vol. 41, No. 8, August, 1949. 


Results are presented of two years of 
outdoor shade exposure, in Florida, of 
cotton fabric treated with fungicidal pre- 
servatives. Untreated 10-ounce cotton duck 
lost 67% of its tensile strength in one year 
and 93% in two years. Of the different 
fungicides applied to the fabric in a con- 
centration of 1% of the dry weight of the 
treated fabric, only the copper and silver 
compounds stood up well after two years 
in the field. With the copper group, the 
copper ion, rather than the anion or whole 
molecule, appeared to be the protecting 
agent. The mercurials and other heavy 
metal fungicides did not afford protection 
for the two-year period. _ The phenolic 
group were the only purely organic fun- 
gicides that rendered the fabric appre- 
ciably resistant to microbial decomposi- 
tion. Water-repellent treatment improved 
the performance of the phenolic but not 
the copper fungicides. Laboratory soil 
burial tests were, in general, in agree- 
ment with the outdoor exposure tests. 


Effect of pH When Bleaching with 
Hydrogen Peroxide 


Canadian Textile Journal, page 46, Vol. LXVI, 
No. 8, April 15, 1949. 


It is pointed out that hydrogen peroxide 
is stable to heat when free from alkaline 
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substances, heavy metal compounds and 
solid bodies such as silica and bacteria. 
Factors affecting the stability of hydrogen 
peroxide bleach baths are the equipment 
and water, the fiber to be bleached, type 
of alkali to be used, pH and temperature. 

Commercial hydrogen peroxide usually 
has a DH of 3 or less and any increase in 
pH value results in decomposition which 
becomes quite rapid at pH values above 7. 
Curves showing the rate of decomposi- 
tion of peroxide with various chemicals 
are given. Chemicals affecting hydrogen 
peroxide decomposition are divided into 
two groups: (1) activators such as soda 
ash and caustic soda and (2) stabilizers 
or regulators such as sodium silicate and 
sodium pyrophosphate. 


The Spectrophotometer as an Aid 
to Dyeing 

Frederick T. Simon, Canadian Textile Jour- 
nal, page 52, Vol. LXVI, No. 6, March 18, 1949. 

The various types of commercially 
available spectrophotometers are briefly 
reviewed and typical applications of the 
instrument to dyeing are given. 

It is common practice to evaluate dye 
strengths of water-soluble dyes with a 
spectrophotometer. These techniques have 
led to methods for evaluation of certain 
insoluble dyes such as the azoics and vat 
dyes. 

Control of dye baths can be accom- 
plished by comparison of successive batch- 
es to a predetermined standard. This 
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method can be used on print pastes sim- 
ply by taking an aliquot of the print 
paste and diluting it. 

There are many complications in the 
matching of dyed shades with the spec- 
trophotometer. However, excellent results 
were obtained on a flat worsted cloth. 


Accelerated Ageing Tests to Sim- 
ulate Actual Use of Fabrics 


Textile Age, page 54, Vol. 13, No. 5, May, 
1949. 

Working under grants-in-aid from 
American Viscose Corporation, the Ellen 
H. Richards Institute of the Pennsylvania 
State College, has devised a number of 
accelerated ageing tests for use on rayon 
fabrics. 

The accelerated tests include those for 
gas and light fading, heat resistance (both 
steam and dry), and laundering. In addi- 
taion, tests for abrasion resistance and dry 
and wet cleaning have been standardized. 


Synthetic Detergents Have Broad 
Application 


Dr. O. M. Morgan, Textile World, page 129, 
Vol. 99, No. 4, April, 1949. 

Synthetic detergents which were devel- 
oped about twenty years ago for special 
applications are now commercially avail- 
able on competitive basis with soap as 
a result of mass production methods. Syn- 
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thetic organic detergents offer a range of 
physical and chemical properties among 
them being stability of acids, alkalies and 
hard water as well as wetting, scouring 
and emulsifying ability. 

The sodium alkyl aryl sulfonate type 
is an economical, efficient agent for the 
scouring of raw wool and, in particular, 
pulled wool where large quantities of 
lime are encountered. This type is also 
effective for the scouring of woolen and 
worsted yarns or piece goods. In addition, 
the sulfonated type may be used for vari- 
ous fulling applications. 

Synthetic detergents are widely used on 
cotton for such processes as kier boiling, 
peroxide bleaching, washing prints and 
dyed pieces, and in the preparation of ab- 
sorbent cotton. The desizing, scouring 
and dyeing of synthetic fibers is greatly 
aided by the use of detergents. 


The Surface Dyeing of Plastics 


R. Deverell-Smith, Journal of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, page 328, Vol. 65, No. 7, 
July, 1949. 

The following objectives should be kept 
in mind in designing a method of surface 
dyeing a plastic— 

(1) The natural surface of the material 
must be retained. 

(2) Surface distortion of the plastic 
material must be avoided. 

(3) The method of dyeing should be 
free from industrial hazards. 

(4) Shrinkage or distortion of the mold- 
ed or shaped article must be avoided, if 
possible. 

(5) Maximum fastness to general condi- 
tions of use should be obtained. 

The dye must be transferred from a 
substantially aqueous medium to the sur- 
face of the plastic. Acid dyes have chem- 
ical affinity for nylon and casein plastics. 
Basic dyes are used only for specialized 
applications. Water-repellent types of 
plastics are normally dyed by process simi- 
lar to that used for cellulose acetate rayons 
where physical absorption of the dye oc- 
curs. Vat dyes may also be considered for 
surface dyeing of plastics. The standing 
bath technique is to be preferred. When 
a satisfactory latoratory method has been 
developed, certain precautions must be ob- 
served in transferring to a commercial 
scale: 

(1) Dyebath equipment should be inert 
to dyes. 

(2) There should be free access of dye 
I:quor to all surfaces. 

(3) Plastics should be thoroughly clean. 

(4) The dye must be thoroughly dis- 
persed or dissolved in the dye liquor. 

(5) The plastic should be completely 
submerged in the dye liquor and after 
dyeing should be plunged into cold water 
where it is rinsed. 
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Detailed methods of dyeing are given 
for the following plastics: polymethyl me- 
thacrylate, cellulose acetate, cellulose ni- 
trate, plasticized vinyl plastics and poly- 
thene, casein, urea-formaldehyde and phe- 
nol-formaldehyde, polystyrene and nylon. 


Origin and Identification of Dam- 
age to Textile Fibers 

E. Kornreich, Journal of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists, page 341, Vol. 65, No. 7, July, 
1949. 

This paper discusses some of the causes 
of damage as it arises in manufacture, in 
the home, or in the laundry, the action of 
the damaging agents, and some means of 
identification of specific types of damage. 





Fire-Retardant Coatings for 
Fabric-Covered Aircraft 

S. G. Weissberg and G. M. Kline, Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, page 1742, Vol. 41, 
No. 8, August, 1949. 

Stimulated power-plant fire tests of 
coped fabrics coated with fire-retardant 
coatings, conducted under wind-tunnel 
conditions, demonstrate that it is possible 
to increase the critical time interval ke- 
tween the instant of first contact of fire 
and fabric and the instant of fabric de- 
struction, from the present value of 2 sec- 
onds with cellulose nitrate dope or 6 sec- 
onds with cellulose acetate butyrate dope 
to 12 seconds with a fire-retardant coating 
applied over cellulose acetate butyrate 
cope. A laboratory method for the quick 
evaluation of relative performance of fire- 
retardant coatings is described; this test 
will facilitate the further development of 
fire-retardant coatings. The protective 
action of fire-retardant coatings on cellu- 
lose nitrate dope is too small to be of 
any value. The results of outdoor ex- 
posure tests reveal several fire-retardant 
coating systems with good weathering 
characteristics which are recommended for 
further development. The use of a mix- 
ture of boric acid and borax as fabric im- 
pregnant, while effective as a fire retar- 
dant, has a deleterious effect on adhesion 
of dope to fabric which is apparent on 
cutdoor exposure. 


Rate of Dyeing as an Aid to the 
Classification of Direct Dyes on 
Viscose Rayon 

W. Armfield, Journal of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists, page 352, Vol. 65, No. 7, July, 
1949. 

Rate-of-dyeing experiments are described 
with direct dyes on viscose rayon yarn. 
Sodium chloride is added gradually to the 
dye liquors, at a constant rate throughout 
the whole dyeing time of two hours. The 
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measured dye absorption is plotted against 
time of dyeing. This method of salting 
is comparable with works practice, and 
gives rates-of-dyeing curves very different 
from those obtained by making the elec- 
trolyte addition at the start of dyeing, a 


procedure not used commercially. 


These rate-of-dyeing measurements show 
that dyes cannot be classified satisfactor- 
ily by rate of dyeing alone, but that once 
dyes have been separated into classes ac- 
cording to their levelling and salting be- 
havior, rate-of-dyeing measurements then 
provide a means of further refinement. 
Eighteen Class B dyes tested showed that 
rate-of-dyeing measurements provide a 
means of predicting the compatibility of 
dyes in mixture. 

From the rate-of-dyeing curves, the 
time in minutes is read off corresponding 
to one-quarter, one-half, and three-quar- 
ters of the final exhaustion value E for 
each dye. These times are tabulated un- 
der the headings #0.25, #0.5, £0.75, and 
indicate numerically the dyeing rate of a 
dye. The degree of compatibility of two 
or more dyes is assessed by comparing 
10.25, 20.5, 40.75, for each dye. Any sin- 
gle time of dyeing is not sufficient to in- 
dicate rate of dyeing, since two dyes may 
have the same dyeing time at any one 
point on the curve, but they may not nec- 
essarily agree at other points. 


An Improved Multipurpose Abras- 

ion Tester and Its Application for 

the Evaluation of the Wear Re- 
sistance of Textiles 

R. G. Stoll, Textile Research Journal, paae 
394, Vol. XIX, No. 7, July, 1949. 

The author’s abstract follows: 

On the basis of a systematic considera- 
tion of the mechanics of fabric wear and 
abrasion and extensive experimentation 
with various test methods and machines 
an improved multi-purpose abrasion tester 
has been devloped under the research pro- 
gram of the Quartermaster Corps. This 
work was carried out jointly by the Quar- 
termaster Textile Materials Engineering 
Laboratory and the Textile Section of the 
National Bureau of Standards. The ap- 
paratus is capable of quantitatively meas- 
uring resistance to flat-, edge-, and flex- 
abrasion under carefully controlled condi- 
tions, producing macro- and micro-wear 
patterns which are the same as those ob- 
tained in actual wear. Materials tested 
in the machine are abraded to an end- 
point which is quantitatively defined and 
independent of individual judgment. De- 
viations in test results due to the machine 
are insignificant compared to the devia- 
tions of the samples themselves. A cor- 
relation has been found to exist between 
accelerated combat-wear data and results 
obtined on the new tester. 
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Local Sections and their Officers 





Northern New England Section 


Chairman 
FRANK J. O’NEIL 
Pacific Mills 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Secretary 
AZEL W. MACK 
Dexter Chemical Corp., 581 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
RALPH E. HALE MARTIN H. GURLEY, JR. 


Rhode Island Section 


Chairman 
ROBERT W. JOERGER 
Franklin Process Co., 546 Eddy St., Providence, 
4 Rhode Island 
Secretary 
EMORY A. RICHARDS 
Airedale Worsted Mills, Inc., 1 Main Street, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
ELLIOT BROADBENT ROBERT R. FARWELL 


New York Section 


Chairman 
CHARLES W. DORN 
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New York 1, N. Y. 
Secretary 
NORMAN A. JOHNSON 
American Dyestuff Reporter, One Madison Ave., 
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Vice-Chairman 
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Philadelphia Section 


Chairman 
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Secretary 
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Vice-Chairman 
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Secretary 
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Secretary 
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ROBERT N. BROWNLEE 


Vice-Chairman 
RAYMOND J. CAREY 


Pacific Coast Section 


Chairman 
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General Dyestuff Corp., 37 Clementina St. 
San Francisco 5, California 


Secretary 
FREDERICK L. WILHELM 
American Aniline Products, Inc. _ ; 
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CHARLES H. DUNKER 


Vice-Chairman 
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Secretary 
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COMMITTEES ACTIVE ON CONVENTION 


LL sub-committees for the 28th Na- 
Pesta Convention are now function- 
ing and with preliminary planning com- 
pleted, all categories of the convention 
program are taking shape, according to 
Walter F, Fancourt, 3rd, W. F. Fancourt 
Co., General Convention Chairman. 

The Chairman and Vice-Chairman, Ern- 
est E. Rettberg, Jr., of Scholler Brothers, 
Inc., are holding periodic meetings with 
the various sub-committees. Much of the 
essential material for the initial program 
was compiled at a recent meeting of the 
Printing and Personnel Service Committee 
of which Prof. P. Theel, of the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute, is Chairman. 

Many sub-committee chairmen have vis- 
ited the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall and were 
impressed with the excellent facilities this 
huge hotel offers for holding a convention 
“under one roof”. Atlantic City, the 
“Playground of the World” has much to 
offer in the way of sight-seeing and sports 
entertainment but for those inclined to 
“take it easy”, the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
offers its own handball courts, movie the- 
ater and other leisure-time facilities, 

The following is a list of convention 
committees: ; 

General Chairman 

WALTER F. FANCOURT, 3rd 
Vice-Chairman 

ERNEST E. RETTBERG, JR. 
Reception Committee 

CHARLES SEIBERT, Chairman 

ARTHUR GORDON, Co-Chairman 

Elmer C. Bertolet 

Alban Eavenson 

Edward S. Chapin, Northern New Eng- 

land 

Elliot Broadbent, Rhode Island 

Ernest Hart, New York 

Arthur R. Thompson, Piedmont 

Joseph H. O’Neil, South Central 

Elliott Morrill, Mid-West 
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PLANNING 


Curt Mueller, Southeastern 

Miss Alice G. Balfrey, Western New 
England 

Frank P. Brennan, Pacific Coast 

Dr. Jack Epelberg, Hudson-Mohawk 
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JOHN W. JORDAN, Chairman 
CURT BAERINGER, Co-Chairman 
Edward Smith 
George R. Tjaden 

Technical Program 
WILLIAM O. NEEB, Chairman 
JOHN LINTON, 3rd, Co-Chairman 
Joseph P. Rulli 
Kenneth L. Harper 
Graham J. Littlewood, 3rd 
Virgil T. Hartquist 
George Altenbaumer 


Hotel 
WALTER G. HAMLEN, JR., Chairman 
HAROLD B. DOHNER, Co-Chairman 
M. M. Anderson 
E. J. Grajeck 
Charles J. Haas 
Richard D. Seed 
Exhibits 
M. H. KLEIN, Chairman 
HARRY L. MORGAN, Co-Chairman 
Bertrand W. Hayward 
Lloyd O. Koons 
Edward S. Pierce 
Alfred F. Felgendreger 


Finance 
Richard B, Stehle 
C. T. Anderson 
Printing & Personnel Service 
P. THEEL, Chairman 
WILLIAM H. HUGHES, Co-Chairman 
Jackson Bauer 
Carrol Brooke 
Edward Diehl 
A. H. Reineke 


Registration 
A. E. RAIMO, Chairman 
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Fred Traut 
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J. Scanlon 

William Bertolet 
James A. Branegan, Jr. 
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RALPH JONES, Chairman 
Allen Watson 
John S. Rhodes 


Transportation 
JAMES CONAWAY, Chairman 
JOHN J. TOMALINO, Co-Chairman 
Edward Keys 
Max Lane 
W. B. Griffin, Southeastern 
J. R. Redmond, Rhode Island 
F. P. Brennan, Pacific Coast 
H. H. Taylor, Western New England 
W. A. Nelson, Hudson-Mohawk 
J. J. Marshall, New York 
G. O. Linberg, Northern New England 
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AL H. SEITZ, Chairman 
JOHN W. BARTON, Co-Chairman 
Donald W. Robinson 
Joseph M. Welsh 
J. C. Jordan 
M. H. West 
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RICHARD L. JONES, Chairman 
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Chairman 
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Alden D. Nute 


Intersectional Contest 
Committee, 
Rhode Island Section 


LDEN D. NUTE, technical sales di- 
A rision of the textile resin department, 
American Cyanamid Company, is Chair- 
man of the Intersecticnal Contest Commit- 
tee for the Rhode Island Section. 

Mr. Nute was graduated from Massachu- 
seius Institute of Technology with a B.S. 
in Chemical Engineering. He was with 
the American Printing Company in Fall 
River, Massachusetts, for fifteen years dur- 
ing which neriod he held in turn the posi- 
tions of chemist, chief chemist, assistant 
superintendent, and director of research. 
For four vears he acted as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Print Works Division of 
Pacific Mills in Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
He bezame associated with American Cya- 
namid ten years ago and is particularly 
active in the development and application 
of special resins to textiles. 

Other members of Mr. Nute’s commit- 
tee are: 

Fred R. Tripp 

Mount Hobe Finishing Company 
James C. Shore 

Glenlyon Print Works 
George H. Wood 

Apponaug Company 
William J. Crawford 

Cranston Print Works 
Dr. George M. Gantz 

Lincoln Bleach and Dye Works 


Dr. Louis Cook 

United States Finishing Company 
Leonard A. Stanley 

Slatersville Finishing Company 
Raymond A. Pingree 

Warwick Chemical Company 
Dr. W. George Parks 

Rhode Island State College 
Emory A. Richards 

Airedale Worsted Mills, Inc. 
Andrew McNulty 

Sayles Finishing Company 
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The title of the paper which will be 
presented by either Mr. Nute or Dr. Parks 
at the Intersectional Contest in Atlantic 
City this October is: “The Properties and 
Applications of Resin Forming Acid Col- 
loids’. The judge representing the Sec- 
tion will be Peter J. Ariente, Sayles Fin- 
ishing Company. 


Old Reporters Wanted 


O meet the requirements of libraries 
for complete voiumes of the American 
Dyestuff Reporter, the Association needs 
the following issues:— 
Year 1937, No. 2, Jan. 25 
Year 1937, No. 15, July 2 
Year 1937, No. 19, Sept. 20 
Year 1938, No. 3, Feb. 7 
Year 1938, No. 16, Aug. 8 
Year 1939, No. 4, Feb. 20 
Year i940, No. 17, Aug. 19 
Year 1942, No. 1, Jan. 5 
Yeat 1943, No. 24, Nov. 22 
Year 1946, No. 1, Jan. 1 
For copies of these issues, mailed to the 
Secretary, A.A.T.C.C., Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, Lowell, Mass., fifty cents each and 
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postage will be paid. 





CALENDAR 





SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


Outing: September 9 to 11 (Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Chattanooga). 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Meetings: September 16, November 11 (Kug- 
ler’s, Phiuadelphia). 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


Meeting: November 5 (Charlotte Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 
Meetings: September 16, November 18 


NEW YORK SECTION 


Meetings: September 23, November 18 (Swiss 
Chalet, Rochelle Park, N. J.) 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Meetings: September 16 (Andover Country 
Club), November 4 (Lowell Textile Institute), 
December 2 (Boston). 


COUNCIL 
Meetings: September 9 (The Warwick, New 


York), December 9 (New Yorker, New York). 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Meetings: Sept. 9, Dec. 9. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


1949: October 13 to 15, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Atlantic City. 


1950: September 28 to 30, Portsmouth, N. H. 
1951: October 18 to 20, Statler, New York. 
1952: Boston. 
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Jackson A. Woodruff 


Intersectional Contest 
Committee, 
Philadelphia Section 


ACKSON A, WOODRUFF, American 
= Corporation, is Chairman of the 
Intersectional Contest Committee for the 
Philadelphia Secticn. Mr. Woodruff at- 
tended the U. S. Naval Academy, 1930-34, 
and Columbia University in 1934. He was 
employed by Sidney Biumenthal Company, 
1935-43, in the Research Devartment. He 
started the pilot plant laboratory and re- 
search in continuous dyeing. He did fur- 
ther work on spectrophotometrvic evalua- 
tion of dye solutions. Mr. Woodruff has 
been employed by American Viscose Cor- 
poration since 1943, starting as a member 
ef the Dyeing and Finishing Division 
staff. He was placed in charge of the Tex- 
tile Development Laboratories Division in 
1947 and took over, in addition, the Dye- 
ing and Finishing Divisicn in 1948. His 
field of work is in application research on 
dyeing and finishing problems. 

Other members of Mr. Woodruff’s com- 
mittee are: 

Arthur W. Etchells 

Hellwig Dyeing Corporation 
E. C. Neussle 

Rohm & Haas Company 
Arnold L. Lippert 

Joseph Bancroft Company 
D. D. Gagliardi 

Rohm & Haas Company 
R. H. Drukker 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company 
E. McCoy 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
T. R. Foltz 
Philadelphia Textile Institute 
P. Theel 


Philadelphia Textile Institute 

The paper, which will be presented by 
Mr. Woodruff at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention in October, is entitled: “Dimen- 
sional Changes Occurring in Spun Viscose 
Rayon Fabrics During Processing on Ma- 
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chinery Used in Shrinkage Stabilization 
Finishing”. Dr. Onslow Hager will be 
the judge representing the section. 


Meeting Dates, New York 
Section 


HE following dates have been desig- 
nated for meetings of the New York 
Section for 1949-50. Where more than 
one date is mentioned the selection is not 
yet definite. 
September 23 (Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, 
Rochelle Park, N. J.) 
November 18 (Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, 
Rochelle Park, N. J.) 


January 13 cr 20 (Hotel New Yorker, 
New York) 


February 24 or March 3 (Hotel New 
Yorker, New York) 

April 7 (Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, N. J.) 

May 5 or 12 (Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, 
Rochelle Park, N. J.) 


June 16 (Outing) 


Rain Tester Blotting 
Paper 


In the interests of uniformity and 
reproducibility in making tests with the 
A.A.T.C.C. standard Rain Tester a spe- 
cially manufactured lot of blotting paper 
has been made exclusively for textile work. 
Satisfactory inter - laboratory tests have 
been completed on a representative cross- 
section of this lot, and the paper is now 
available for purchase from: 

STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Attention: J. S. WALDEN, SALES DEPT. 


Stock Size:—24”x38”—240 Ib. per ream 
(500 sheets). 


Minimum Order: 25 Ib. (Approx. 50 sheets 
—24"x38”). 
Price (Subject to change): 


For “% ream—27c. per Ib. 
For less than “4 ream—34c per Ib. 


The manufacturer is willing to cut 
these sheets to 6”x6” or any other de- 
sired size at a charge of $1.00 per ream 
($1.00 minimum cutting charge). When 


ordering, specify “WHITE A.A.T.C.C. 
TEXTILE BLOTTING” and send order di- 
rect to the manufacturer. 


In the past it was found difficult to 
obtain reproducible results or good cor- 
relation in inter-laboratory tests through 
the use of blotters furnished by different 
manufacturers or even by the same manu- 
facturer. Because of this situation ar- 
rangements were mede solely with the 
above company for the manufacture of a 
special lot of uniformly - made blotting 
paper. The manufacturer guarantees to 
furnish a continuous supply of uniform 
paper. 
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EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 





This column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association. 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 


the Secretary. 


49-1 
Education: B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute. 


Experience: Laboratory technician, cost re- 
search, quality control, following army 


service. 
Age 26; married, references. 
7-11, 7-25, 8-8, 8-22 
49-19 


Education: B.S., Texas Tech. College, 
Chem. & Dye. 


Experience: Cotton finishing. 


Age 31; married; references; Southwest 
preferred. 


7-11, 7-25, 8-8, 8-22 
49-20 
Education: B.S. in Textile Chemistry. 
Experience: Textile Chemist and Colorist. 


Age 32; married; references; New Eng- 


land preferred. 


49-21 
Education: Graduate, textile technology, 
New York State Inst. of Applied Arts & 
Sciences, class valedictorian. 
Experience: summer work during educa- 
ticn. 


Age 23; unmarried; will go anywhere. 
7-11, 7-25, 8-8, 8-22 


49-22 


Education: Graduate of Bradford Durfee 


Technical Institute, with honors. 
Experience: Summer in textile mill labora- 
tory. 
Age 20; girl; unmarried; references; vicin- 


ity of Providence, R. I. preferred, 


8-22, 9-5, 9-19, 10-3 
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Open Forum to be Held by 
Rhode Island Section 


N Open Forum is teing arranged for 

the November meeting of the Rhode 
Island Section. It is planned to have an 
imposing group of experts present to dis- 
cuss any dyeing, printing and finishing 
problems which may be presen‘ed. Mem- 
bers are invited to submit questions by 
September 15th and they should be s2nt to: 


Mark We'sberg 
Alrose Chemical Co. 
P. O. Box 1294 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


This will be a.dinner meeting. 
_ inks 


Analytical Methods fora 
Textile Laboratory 


Through the generous efforts of a com- 
mittee headed by Professor Theel of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, “Analytical 
Methods for a Textile Laboratory”, have 
been completely rewritten, and are now 
published in an attractive bound volume 
of 287 pages, in form similar to the older 
Year Books. Contents are as follows— 


“General Instructions; Standard Solu- 
tions; Reagents; Methods of Sampling; 
Methods of Analysis of Chemicals; Deter- 
mination of Finishing Materials and De- 
termination of Resins and Resin Finishes; 
Identification of Dyestuffs on the Fiber; 
Determination of Textile Fibers; Useful 
Tables and Calculations; Index.” 

This |cok can be obtained from the 
Secretary, A.A.T.C.C., Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, Lowell, Mass., postpaid, fcr six 
dollars. To members of the Association, 
for one copy only, the orice is five dollars. 





MID-WEST SECTION 
ANNUAL OUTING 


LAKE LAWN, WISC. 
JUNE 18, 1949 


(SEE JULY 25 
ISSUE P554) 


—$$$$$_$__—_—_> 


August 22, 1949 
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DIRECT DYE SELECTION® 


JACKSON A. WOODRUFF 


American Viscose Corporation, Dyeing & Finishing Division 


NE of the most important duties of 
O.: dyer or the colorist, if the two are 
separate functions, is the selection of dyes 
to be used on specific textile materials. 
Such selection is not as simple as going 
to the drug store and asking for a package 
ot household dye. In that case, the selec- 
tion has already been performed and the 
dyes mixed with salt and packaged to 
give as level dyeing a combination as the 
housewife would want. In textile dyeing, 
there are two major requirements of the 
dyes to be selected for use and they should 
ke considered in order. (1) What fastness 
specifications are to be met? (II) Will the 
dyes perform satisfactorily for the nor- 
mal application methods of the dyer? Ac- 
tually, a third important property of dyes 
must also be considered and that is the 
cost of the dye. The third consideration 
is left strictly to the individual. 


Fastness Specifications 
In answering the first question, the 
shade cards from the dye manufacturers 
offer a starting place in giving the test 
results of the fastness properties of the 
individual dyes. It is an unusual dye- 
house, however, that can find all the dyes 
it possesses described in shade cards. Some- 
how, those letters after the dyes are often 
not quite the same as in the card. Work- 
ing in conjunction with the shade cards 
should be the colorists file based on the 
performance of production dyeings. This 
file actually should be, in any dyehouse, 
the most valuable tool on which to base 
selection. If properly kept and indexed, 
it should provide after a few years’ time 
nearly all the answers except when un- 
familiar dyes or fiber combinations bring 
up problems extending beyond the files 
experience. 
Still, on the first question of fastness 





* Presented at meeting, Rhode Island Section, 
April 22, 1949. 
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specifications, it should be mentioned that 
not a few dyers send to the dye suppliers 
many of their shades and specifications to 
be matched in order to ovtain the benefit 
of the experience and knowledge which 
the suppliers should have in order to best 
sell their products. Without being crit- 
icai of this procedure, it can be said that 
such laboratory matching and testing does 
not give the whole story as concerns pro- 
duction and must be balanced with trial 
and experience under one’s own plant 
conditions. The dyer must also not fail 
to give the supplier all the necessary spe- 
cifications or the best job cannot be done. 


Dye Performance 

Moving on to the answers to the second 
question, “Will the dyes perform satisfac- 
torily for the dyer?”, one comes into the 
field in which much more work remains 
to be done. The dyer’s experience is ob- 
tained the hard way, as his work is all 
production. His failures are redyes and 
costly and his successes are expected as a 
matter of course. It is toward the objec- 
tive of lessening the number of failures 
and explaining the reasons for them that 
technical minded dyers in many labora- 
tories have tried to obtain greater inti- 
mate knowledge of dye properties and 
how best to classify them for improved 
selection. A great deal of this type of 
work, especially by the dye suppliers, has 
never been published except in the brief 
results shown in shade cards. Probably 
the best known initial published work is 
that by C. M. Whittaker, and later by J. 
Bolton, T. Morton and others in Eng- 
land. The Society of Dyers and Colour- 
ists formed a committee a few years ago 
for the purpose of concerted action in the 
further exploration of methods for classi- 
fication of direct dyes on cellulose. Quite 
a few results have been given. Although 
the number of dye manufacturers in Eng- 
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land is not large, they too have been very 
active in publishing constructive criticism 
of dye selection as well as in contrituting 
data themselves. All these references to 
the work in England have been mentioned 
-tecause there have not been many publi- 
cations in this country of like scope or 
intention. The apparent trend in the 
United States has been to give general 
methods of application of various dyes 
without explaining why, and to let the 
dyers ask specific questions of the dye 
suppliers as a business proposition. In 
the past few years, the meetings of the 
A.A.T.C.C. have provided a greater in- 
terest in dye classification and selection, 
and in several institutions or laboratories 
even more fundamental studies of dyeing 
This fundamental work 
may well point out the reasons for the 
present limitations in dye selection and 
help fill in the missing information. 


are under way. 


Approximately two years ago, a method 
of direct dye classification was commenced 
at the Dyeing and Finishing Division’s 
Laboratory in the American Viscose Cor- 
poration. The primary objective was to 
provide data for aid in viscose rayon cake 
dyeing by using Whittaker’s classification 
grouping on United States dyes. The use 
of this data in other forms of dyeing was 
also visioned as of help in general prob- 
lems. The groupings of the dyes were 
made on the basis of apparent diffusion 
penetration of direct dyes through a solid 
block of water swollen viscose and on the 
rates of exhaustion of single dyes, with 
and without salt present, in viscose staple 
fabric dyeings. The actual details of the 
method of testing, classification and defini- 
tion of A, B, and C dyes, and a list of 
approximately 175 dyes so tested were 
given in the Octoter 18, 1948, issue of 
the American Dyestuff Reporter. The 
measurements of diffusion, penetration and 
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of the exhaustion rates were all made on 
individual dyes and not combinations. 
Work has been continued in this labora- 
tory on the application of combinations 
of dyes selected for predicted compatability 
in dyeing. Much of the application dye- 
ing has been done on a single cake ma- 
chine, and the results so far have been 
somewhat better than 34 successful in 
prediction 

It has been shown (especially by Lemin, 
Vickers, and Vickerstaff) that the predic- 
tion of the behavior|of dyes in combinations 
is often faulty. However, in making use 
of the data at hand it has been found that 
in nearly all cases when no peculiarities 
are noted in the dyes, and the diffusion 
penetration and exhaustion rate measure- 
ments are alike, the results are usually as 
expected. 

In the dyeing of green shades lie the 
greatest difficulties. These are in large 
part due to the scarcity of yellow dyes 
which can be described as normal in their 
properties. In some blue and yellow 
mixes, a tendency to form a precipitate 
or agglomerate has been noticed during 
the dyeings, especially at points where the 
dye liquor flows rapidly through a narrow 
but fairly long slit such as is formed by 
the cake cover in contact with the cake 
holder. The presence of some anionic 
softeners or soap like finishes in the dye- 
bath often exaggerates this effect. This 
phenomena is mentioned because it is one 
of the reasons why combinations of dyes 
do not always work as anticipated. It 
may be said also that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to explain why some predicted mis- 
fits do work well. 


Results of Classifications 


What can be reported as successful re- 
sults of the use of dye classification? It 
has been found that the prediction of be- 
havior of selected dyes is of great aid in 
viscose cake dyeing, especially in predict- 
ing Class “A” behavior. It has been found 
from laboratory work that dye concentra- 
tion, salt, concentration, temperature of the 
bath, volume ratio, dyeing assistants, pH’ 
of the bath, reducing influences, and many 
cther conditions can affect predictions. 
Let us take as an example Purpurine 4B, 
CI. No. 448. This is classified by the 
writer as a Class “C” dye, and has a high 
rate of exhaustion in the presence or ab- 
sence of added salt. It is interesting that 
the diffusion penetration is hardly affected 
by the addition of salt. Because it is a 
Class “C” dye, one would predict that in 
dyeing cakes with inside to outside flow 
it would show a tendency to exhaust to a 
deeper shade on the inside and middle of 
a cake and be light on the outside. How- 
ever, a dyeing of 4% Purpurine 4B conc. 
gives a beautifully level result, Reducing 


the concentration to a 14% dyeing, the 
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outside of the cake shows as light and 
streaky. In a 1/10% dyeing, the outside 
is quite light and very streaky. It is not 
difficult to form a plausible theory of why 
this should happen. Purpurine 4B shows 
a rapid rate of exhaustion on viscose rayon 
whenever a fresh surface is exposed, and 
this dye happens to have a slow diffusion 
penetration. Suppose the 4% dyeing does 
exhaust quickly where fresh sites are avail- 
able. If it cannot also penetrate quickly 
into the fibers, then the excess absorption 
on the surface is not likely to be bound 
tightly, and a portion of the dye will go 
back into the dyebath and move to sites 
where the competition is not so keen. This 
moving around will result in a level dye- 
ing. In the case of low percentage dye- 
ings, there is a rapid exhaustion to freshly 
exposed surfaces, but the number of avail- 
able sites is sufficient in the inside and 
middle of the cake to cause fewer contacts 
with the outside of the cake, and the dye- 
ing result is unlevel. This dye has been 
the subject of much investigation, and it 
has been shown that in a pure state (with- 
out salt) it has very little exhaustion on 
cellulose unless electrolyte is added to the 
bath. This means that actually it is a 
Class “B” dye, but as it is sold commer- 
cially it has Class “C” characteristics. 

Another well known red dye is the 
Solantine Red 8BLN type which is listed 
as Class “B”. This dye is used a great 
deal in direct dyeing, and often is trou- 
blesome in combinations made without 
selection of dyes. It is a slow exhausting 
dye in the presence of salt concentrations 
which would cause rapid exhaustion of 
many other dyes. One look at the ex- 
haustion rates would tell that when it is 
mixed with C.I. 533, Diphenyl Blue 4BL, 
a dyeing would start out on the blue side, 
and finally to all practical purposes the 
blue would be exhausted and most of the 
Red 8BLN would still be in the dyebath. 
Both of these dyes are Class “B”, but their 
exhaustion rates are sufficiently different 
for them to show different responses to 
time and salt concentration. 


Another well known dye is Red 7BL, 
C.I. 278. This is an example of a Class 
“A” dye which one wishes were more 
common. Under normal conditions, in 
light to medium shades, it handles beau- 
tifully and yet has enough water and light 
fastness to make it very useful. In heavy 
shades, care must be used to avoid migra- 
tion during drying but, otherwise, it is 
exceptional in good level dyeing quali- 
ties. The high rate of diffusion penetra- 
tion means that even if it be applied un- 
evenly at the start of a dyeing, it can be 
levelled easily by prolonging the dyeing 
at high temperature. There is no point 
in starting a dyeing with C.I. 278 at low 
temperature, as it will not have its high 
diffusion penetration until close to 180°F., 
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then will continue to improve up to the 
boil. It might be pointed out that when 
a dye shows a low diffusion penetration 
at the boil, as does Orange ERI (Proto- 
type 73), then the temperature of dyeing 
(all other variables being held constant) 
does not make very much difference, as 
its diffusion penetration is not going to 
change much anyway. 

As an example of the use of classified 
data, it has teen found possible to develop 
tests for the presence of modified viscose 
forms which have a random appearance in 
the best of staple fiber production. Ce- 
mented filaments or splinters, as these 
modifications are sometimes called, have 
been found to dye very rapidly with Class 
“A” dyes, but much more slowly with 
Class “B” dyes. Therefore, when a mass 
of staple fiber containing such defects is 
placed in a boiling dyebath of Red 7BL, 
C.I. 278, and Sol Aqua F. Blue L for a 
period of 5 minutes and rinsed, it will be 
found that a medium to full red has dyed 
on the cemented filaments, but the good 
staple has only a light blue tint. Such 
splinters stand out easily for detailed count- 
ing of their few numbers within a known 
weight of staple. The same difference in 
classification behavior can be predicted in 
similar dyeings, such as used by Gold- 
thwaite, on mature and immature cotton. 
In an analogous vein, the writer has made 
dyeings of two specially prepared viscose 
filaments, one having a thick “skin” and 
one no apparent “skin”. Since it is be- 
lieved that this so-called “skin” is of in- 
creased density, one would immediately 
suppose that the dye with the high dif- 
fusion penetration would be the one to 
color the “thick skin” filament before the 
more slowly moving dye could enter, Ac- 
tually, the reverse is true. 


It should be stressed in all classification 
work that each dye is a different chemical 
and as such is going to have individual 
habits unlike any other chemical. There 
are, however, many points of similarity 
between those of one chemical grouping 
or configuration, and eventually it should 
be possible to understand why each re- 
acts in a specified way to changes in con- 
centration, temperature, salt, pH‘, other 
dyes, dyeing assistants, and differences in 
fibers being dyed. 

To broaden the application of classifi- 
cations, the following dyeing systems will 
be discussed: 


I. Jig alone 
II. Dyebeck alone 
III. Pad alone 


IV. Pad-jig 
V. Pad-beck 
VI. Skein 


I. JIG ALONE—In jig dyeing, it is nor- 
mal to scour and dye in either two baths 
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or one. In any case, contact of the fabric 
with the dye is accomplished by the pas- 
sage of the fabric through the dye liquor, 
rolling up and repeating. This means 
very poor circulation of the dye liquor 
through the interstices of the yarns. There- 
fore, if the dye is to penetrate the yarns, 
it must do so more or less on its own 
power. The natural classification for this 
work is the Class “A” dye. Where the 
best levelness and penetration of a tight 
fabric is essential, these dyes are the only 
ones which will do the job. If it is nec- 
essary to use Class “B” or “C” dyes, then 
much longer periods of dyeing will be 
needed and very careful salt adds must be 
used. On the jig, when Class “B” or “C” 
dyes are used, it is also necessary to check 
the exhaustion rates or be prepared for 
trouble in matching shades. 


II. DYEBECK ALONE—In the dyebeck 
circulation of liquor is much better than 
on a jig, and on loose and open fabrics 
a wide choice of dyes is practical without 
too great risk, Attention should still be 
paid to using dyes of similar properties 
and to knowing the salt sensitivity, It is 
with those fabrics which are difficult to 
penetrate evenly that it is extremely use- 
ful to know whether A, B, or C dyes are 
being used. Class “A” allows shorter 
time of dyeing with much better pene- 
tration. Class “B” requires careful salt 
additions spread over a longer time. Class 
“C” requires a long run at low tempera- 
ture, coming up to the boil slowly so that 
circulation can accomplish its part to- 
wards levelling out the dyeing. Examples 
of Class “A” and Class “B” dyes on a 
rather difficult gabardine are shown. Close 
examination will show the improved lev- 
elness of the Class “A” dyeing. In mak- 
ing adds to shades on the dyebeck, the 
Class “A” dyes are very helpful, especially 
when considerable salt may be present. 
Certain Class “B” dyes having low ex- 
haustion, even with salt, are also useful 
for the same purpose. 


Ill. PAD ALONE—The story of pad 
dyeing brings in other dye properties 
which have been fairly well studied in 
production. Since pad dyeing allows little 
time for absorption of dye preferentially 
from the dye liquor, the depth of shade 
possible depends on the concentration of 
dye in the padding liquor, all other vari- 
ables being assumed constant. Normal 
volume ratios are not met in padding. 
Instead of weight of fabric to weight of 
water in the dyebath, one deals with the 
concentration of dye solution, the degree 
of liquid pick-up, and the substantivities 
of various dyes. Class “A” dyes are ex- 
cellent for coverage, fair for depth, and 
usually good for solubility. The wicking 
tendency of these dyes gives the improved 
coverage. Class “C” and Class “B” dyes 
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also can be used in straight pad dyeing, at a temperature between 


and fair depths of shade can be obtained 
with those having good tinctorial value 
and solubility. In the high concentration 
of the pad liquors, there is little need of 
added salt for exhaustion of Class “B”, 
but a long pad bath and high tempera- 
tures can be used to increase the depth of 
shade by preferential exhaustion of the 
dyes instead of a specific liquid pick-up. 
Such conditions produce difficult feed 
liquor adjustments because of inequalities 
in the exhaustion properties of direct dyes. 


IV. PAD JIG—Combining the pad and 
the jig allows the maximum flexibility in 
choice of dyes. Classes “B” and “C” can 
be used for even light shades without 
showing poor penetration or unlevelness. 
However, the fabric should be prepared 
before padding so that each yarn will 
be in a condition to accept an equal 
amount of dye liquor from the pad. Be- 
cause of the low diffusion penetration 
of “B” and “C’s”, they will not move 
far from their original positions coming 
from the pad when treated in a salt bath 
on the jig. Class “B” dyes are not quite 
as easy to handle as the “C”, because they 
require more salt in the jig to hold them 
ir place. This extra salt can cause diffi- 
culties if adds are necessary to bring the 
fabric to shade. With the use of Class 
“C” dyes for padding and following with 
a low salt content jig bath, Class “A” 
dyes can be used for shading with mini- 
mum trouble in penetration and uneven- 
ness of dyeing. Class “A” dyes alone are 
not often used in pad jig, because their 
advantages are mainly offset by their lack 
of water and perspiration fastness. 


V. PAD BECK—In dyeing fabrics by 
the pad-beck method, the advantages of 
both pad and the beck can be realized. 
It is the only quick way to obtain good 
penetration on the beck with difficult to 
penetrate fabrics and Class “B” and “C” 
dyes. The methods of obtaining penetra- 
tion with “B” and “C” dyes on the beck 
alone have been previously mentioned, 
and require time and controls which are 
largely eliminated by the combination of 
pad-beck. The levelness penetration of 
Class “A” dyes on the beck alone can 
easily be surpassed by “B” and “C” dyes 
through the pad-beck method. Since a 
fair proportion of mills are not familiar 
with this method, a brief description fol- 
lows. 


Pad the goods with enzyme and roll up 
for a minimum of three hours. Return to 
an open width scouring machine and 
dryer. This is a good procedure but, to 
go one better, in many cases the dye can 
be padded in with the enzyme so as to 
eliminate the drying operation. Enter the 
goods into the dyebeck with the liquor 
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120°F. and 
140°F. The liquor should contain ap- 
proximately 10 to 15% common salt on 
the weight of the goods. Run for 20 to 
45 minutes at 140°F. and then bring to 
the boil in 30 minutes. Run 15 to 45 
minutes and sample. There are many 
variations to this procedure, with the 
padding, salt adds, and the cycle more or 
less common to all. One can readily see 
how the Class “B” or “C” dyes would fit 
this picture, since there is little tendency 
to bleed into the dyebath and the dyes 
are developed to shade at, or very near, 
the position in which they were placed 
by the padding. 


It should be apparent that there would 
be little advantage in applying Class “A” 
dyes by this method as far as levelness 
and penetration are concerned. Although 
if desired they will be satisfactory. 


VI. SKEIN—In shifting to skein dyeing 
and in general to the Cascade type dyeing 
machine, the classification of dyes is again 
handy to know. In this type of dyeing, 
levelness depends in great part on the 
evenness of circulation and the control of 
rate of exhaustion. The better the even- 
ness of circulating dye liquor, the less at- 
tention has to be paid to control of rates 
of exhaustion. The direct dyes should be 
applied for the most part in not more 
than 20 minutes. This leaves no time for 
diffusion penetration to level out an un- 
even dyeing, which can be caused by too 
rapid exhaustion during the first few min- 
utes of dyeing. This type of set-up fits 
the Class “B” dyes very well, since they 
can be controlled in their exhaustion by 
the addition of salt. A common method, 
and a good one, is to start the dyeing 
with a 1 to 2 minute wet out in dye, and 
scour at a temperature close to 180°F. The 
steam need not be kept on, and the dis- 
solved dye can be added to the dyebath 
directly before the start. After three min- 
utes circulation, the salt can be added 
in four 3 minute intervals. Five minutes 
after the last salt, the dyeing should be 
ready for sampling. In dyeing a shade 
for the first time the dye cycle should be 
stretched out a bit, but with experience on 
a shade it can be cut down to as low as 
ten minutes. A few minutes saved here 
and there is not of much advantage unless 
an improvement in winding qualities is 
needed. 

In closing, the method of direct dye 
classification is not a cure-all of dyeing 
problems. Any dyer present could, with 
a little study, find examples of unpre- 
dictable behavior. The classification effort 
is an attempt to bring to a confused pic- 
ture some clarity and definition. It is felt 
that the work has contributed to the un- 
derstanding of dyes and is well worth 
continuing. 
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TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 





@ New Research Program Helps Lick the Summer Slump 


* 


A new research and consulting service for 
textile wet processors has helped Amalgamated 
Chemical Corp., Philadelphia, to offset a slow- 
down in orders, according to Harold B. Dohner, 
president. Shown is the air conditioned re- 
search and development laboratory completed 
this summer in time for the firm’s 10th anni- 
versary. Hillary Robinette, Jr., new research 
director, is at left. The analytical and control 





laboratory is under the supervision of William 
Boesler, Jr. The Amalgamated southern office 
in Greensboro, under the direction of Robert 
A. Bruce, vice-president and treasurer, was com- 
pletely modernized a few months ago. Other 
representatives of the firm are Charles A. Seel 
and George C. Harkins. John M. Jester, the 
Company Secretary, supervises manufacturing 
operations. 





@ Pfizer 100th Anniversary 


100 years ago in the then rural Wil- 
liams urg section of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Charles Pfizer and Charles F. Erhart form- 
ed a partnership for the production of fine 
chemicals, which has grown to the status 
of one of the leading manufacturing chem- 
ists in the country. Today, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., is said to possess a world- 
renowned reputation as basic producers 
of a large group of fine chemicals and to 
be the largest producer of antibiotics which 
include penicillin and streptomycin. Man- 
ufacturing facilities have expanded con- 
tinously over the years and today Pfizer 
has four large modern plants at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Groton, Conn., Terre Haute, Ind., 
and Maywood, N. J. 


Although there were few tests and con- 
trols in the early days, one of the funda- 
mental concepts of the business was to es- 
tablish positive methods for the control 
of purity, quality and potency. 


Some of the products manufactured dur- 
ing the company’s first decade included 
santonin, iodine preparations, mercurials, 
borax, boric acid, refined camphor, and 
the tartars. Today, the extensive list of 
Pfizer chemicals includes, as well as some 
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of the early products, antibiotics, vitamins, 
citrates, bismuth, gluconates and others. 

Pfizer set up a special research labora- 
tory in 1914 to investigate the domestic 
production possibilities of citric acid as one 
of the first ventures into the field of vege- 
tative fermentation. Its success opened a 
new and wider field for the production of 
fine chemicals by fermentation, a field in 
which Pfizer is said to hold an eminent 
position today. 

During the first world war, Pfizer made 
many contri .utions at a time when Amer- 
ica was devendent on her own sources of 
chemicals and drugs. Pfizer production 
during these war years resulted in the 
tulfillment of 85 government contracts, 
it is claimed. Following the war Pfizer 
enlarged its research activities on fermen- 
tation and also developed a program di- 
rected toward the production of chemicals 
by organic synthesis. In 1929, gluconic 
acid was made available as a fermenta- 
tion product at a price which is said to 
have warranted a more widespread appli- 
cation, and since that time Pfizer has 
steadily broadened the use for fermenta- 
tion methods to produce fine chemicals 

Today, research is one of the most im- 
portant phases of Pfizer’s activity. Two 
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special groups—biological and chemical 
research—work independently but with a 
common, coordinated goal. Since the over- 
all objective is to find new or better 
ways to manufacture fine chemicals, the 
results are often combined in processes 
involving both fermentation and organic 
synthesis. 


@ Dearborn Surface Active 
Agent 

Dearborn Chemical Company, 310 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has announced 
the formulation of a new surface active 
agent, tetra-naphthenoyl triethylene tetra- 
mine, which has commercial possibilities 
as a modifier, plasticizer or additive. It 
is an acylation product of triethylene tet- 
ramine with naphthenic acid, a very high 
viscosity oil, dark in color, insoluble in 
water but soluble in a variety of organic 
solvents. It has an acid number of ap- 
proximately 30. 

This new modifier is said to have uses as 
a conditioning agent in the manufacture 
of textiles, as an additive in pulp and pa- 
per manufacture, as a flotation agent in 
minerals separation, as an oil demulsifica- 
tion agent and insecticide additive. It is 
commercially available in technical grade. 
Samples are available upon request. 


@ New Dye Fix Compound 

A new, low-ccst, substantive compound 
to fix direct dyes has recently been placed 
on the market by Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Inc. of Providence, R. I. The new prod- 
uct is named Ahcofix C*, 

Chief advantage of Ahcofix C is that 
when added directly to urea-formaldehyde 
or melamine-formaldehyde resin baths, 
viscose rayons and cottons are said to 
achieve washfast properties comparable 
to vat dyed finishes. 

Tests show that direct-dyed 
treated with this new substantive com- 
pound do not Lleed, even when washed 
for 30 minutes in a .5% soap solution at 
140 degrees, it is claimed. 

Available in liquid form for instant 
solubility, Ahcofix C contains no copper 
salts. This is desirable because complete 
shade control is claimed possible; the nec- 
essary copper salt being added in the exact 


fabrics 


quantities required. 

Cost-wise, this new Arnold, Hoffman 
product is said to offer several opportuni- 
ties for production economies. Initial 
cost is lower because Ahcofix C is domes- 
tically produced and secondly, inexpen- 
sive direct dye processes can te used 
instead of more costly vat dye processes. 


* Trademark Registered. 
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Process Heating Drying and Curing Range 


@ Drying and Curing Range 

The Process Heating Co., Inc., has de- 
veloped a gas infra-red and high air 
velocity system for drying and curing 
latex backing on carpets. 

The system incorporates gas infra-red 
generators as the source of convected and 
radiant heat and large volume fans with 
high velocity air jets as the means of 
impinging air as well as a stainless steel 
balanced spiral conveyor to convey the car- 
pets through a two zoned 50’ insulated 
oven. 

The drying and curing zones have sep- 
arate exhaust systems for removing satur- 
ated air and volatiles, and indicating tem- 
perature controllers for maintaining uni- 
form heat throughout the oven. 

A “Premix” air-gas combustion system 
which is used for supplying fuel io the 
gas infra-red generators, includes a high 
pressure Turbo-Blower, automatic Butter- 
valves, atmospheric gas pressure 
regulators and aspirator mixers. Blast 
pilots, also with a Premix system, are em- 
These 
pilots are said to have automatic spark- 
plug ignition. 

To meet Factory Mutual Requirements, 
safeguarding controls have been installed 
cn both the oven and conveyor. This 
equipment includes safety shut-off valves, 


fly air 


ployed to ignite the generators. 


relays, air flow switches, and flame con- 
trols. 

The temperature controllers actuate a 
motorized air valve, which not only mod- 
ulates the oven temperature, but also is 
said to raise or lower the intensity of the 
radiant heat. The temperature of each 
zone is also independently regulated by 
means of butterfly air valves. 

It is stated that this drying and curing 
range, primarily designed for the carpet 
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industry, lends itself readily to such dry- 
ing, baking and curing applications as the 
drying and curing of resins on textiles, 
baking of enamel on metal and plastic 
surfaces, drying of fur, setting of nylon, 
drying and baking of food products, cur- 
ing of printed dyes on textiles, flashing 
of vynils on paper, drying of paper, etc. 


@ Laboratory Weights Avail- 
able 


The Ohaus Scale Corporation of New- 
ark, New Jersey announces the availabil- 
ity of its new laboratory weights, pack- 
aged complete with stainless steel forceps 
The com- 

lists for 


it a Clear-View plastic case. 
plete set (50 gram to 10 mg.) 
$2.50 and is claimed to be ideal for every 
industrial use, schools and for students. 

Because a clear plastic case seems to be 
overwhelmingly preferred, the new Ohaus 
weights are packed in the box with every 
weight in its proper place in a molded 
Bakelite insert. By using the insert, there 
can be no distortion, thereby eliminating 
sticking of the weights in each opening. 
The weights are said to be well protected 
and clearly visible, and will noi slip out 
of place when the box is inverted. The 
complete box is claimed compact and at- 
tractive, and designed to fit easily into the 
drawer of an analytical balance case. 

Each weight in this set is said to be in- 
dividually adjusted to well within Bureau 
of Standards Class ‘C’ Tolerances, the ac- 
curacy required for test weights used by 
Sealers of Weights and Measures. 

The weights from 1 to 50 grams are 
made of highly polished lacquered brass. 
Fractional gram weights are satin fin- 
ished aluminum. The denomination of 
each weight is said to be clearly marked 
for identification, The forceps supplied 
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Onaus Laboratory Weights 


are made of highly polished stainless steel 
and were designed for easy handling of the 
smallest weights, it is claimed. The new 
Ohaus laboratory weights are available 
through laboratory supply dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada at $2.50 
per set. Additional information and cata- 
log material may be obtained by writing 
direct to the manufacturer, Ohaus Scale 
Corporation, 10-14 Hobson St., Newark 8, 
New Jersey. 


e Fiberglas Names Park 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
announces the appointment of John K. 
Park as manager of research and develop- 
ment for Fiberglas textile products. He 
will make his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s Ashton, Rhode Island, plant where 
the Fiberglas textile laboratory is located. 

Mr. Park joined Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company in 1933, following his gradua- 
tion from Purdue University. He had an 
active role in the early experimental work 
carried on in the laboratory of the Owens- 
Illinois Columbus, Ohio, plant which led 
to the production of glass in fiber form 
on a commercial scale. He transferred to 
Owens-Corning  Fi-erglas 
when the latter company was formed in 
1938. During the past two years he has 
served as manager of product research and 
development at the Newark, Ohio, lab- 
oratories of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 


Corporation 


poration. 


| 
! 
| 





John K. Park 
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e S.0.C.M.A. Activities 
Planned 

Fall meetings of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association are 
planned for Wednesday, Septem er 14th, 
Thursday, October 13th, and Wednesday, 
November 9th. Under the chairmanshiv 
of Thomas H. Roberts (Arnold, Hoffman) 
the luncheon program committee is plan- 
ning an interesting series of meetings. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Association is scheluled for Wednesday, 
December 7th and the following commit- 
tee will be in charge: Herbert W. Smith 
(Carbide & Carbon), Chairman, Thomas 
H. Roberts, Clayton S. Shoemaker (Dow), 
and B. M. Van Cleve (Sherwin-W ‘lliams). 

A naming committee consisting of Har- 
old W. Dingee (Zinsser), Chairman, A\l- 
fred H. Egerter (Plaskon), Wm. F. George 
(Hcoker), Mike Lemmermeyer (Aromatic), 
and Carl E. Van Winckel (Carwin) 
select a slate candidates for the 
Nominating Committee for 1950 officers. 
These candidates will be presented for a 
vote at the October meeting. 


will 


of six 


@® New Seat Covers 


A new light-weight all nylon, washable 
fabric developed especially for automobile 


seat slin covers has been introduced ty 
Burlington Mills Corporation. Fry Prod- 


ucts of Detroit, a leading seat cover firm, 
has utilized the fabric to produce what is 
said to be the first completely washable, 
easily removable, all nylon slip cover in 
automotive history. 

A novel demonstration which involved 
models, children and dogs equipped with 
leg make-up, ice cream, catsup, mustard 
and various other sundries was used in an 
attempt to prove the claims of the new 
product. 

Three different weaves were introduced 
in twill, satin and oxford. 

Another unusual feature outside of the 
cover’s wash qualities is that the fabric is 
woven to vermit the driver to slide in 
easily sideways under the wheel of the 


car but not forward and back. 


@ ‘peel Transferred 

Henry C. Speel, for over a year a de- 
velopment engineer with the Central Sales 
Department, General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, has been transferred to Antara 
Products where he 
sales engineer work. 


will be engaged in 

Mr. Speel has been in the market de- 
velopment phase of the chemical industry 
for the past 20 years, the last 15 of which 
have been devoted to the field of surface 
active agents. He will devote his time to 
sales engineer work on Antara Products 
complete line of anionic, cationic and non- 
ionic surface active agents. 
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@ Hilton-Davis Adds 

Hilton-Davis, Cincinnati, has added a 
total of 31 new dyestuffs, fast bases and 
salts, naphthols and intermediates to its 
line since March 28, according to a new 
compilation of products issued with prices 
to customers last month, 

A tctal of 89 items in these classifica- 
tions are represented in the current listing 
as compared to 63 in the report issued in 
March. 

Forty listed dyestuffs increased to 49; 
12 fast bases and salts to 20; six inter- 
mediates to 10; and five naphthols to 10. 

New naphthols are Hiltonaphthol AS- 
RL (Colour Index Pr. 312) Hiltonaphthol 
AS-E (C. I. Pr. 308); Hiltonaphthol AS- 
BG (Colour Index Pr. 385); and Hilto- 
naphthol AS-PH. 


® Glyco Brochure 

Esters of glycerol and many glycols and 
polyglycols are treated in a new brochure 
just issued by the Glyco Products Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This 24 page brochure gives tables of 
physical properties and uses of certain 
higher fatty acid esters. These are used 
in emulsifying agents, stabilizers, defoam- 
ing agents, surface-active agents and plas- 
ticizers in many industrial fields. Special 
grades of edible surface-active agents and 
emulsifiers are available for use in food 
products. 

The polyglycol esters mentioned rang2 
from liquids of low freezing points to 
wax-like solids. 

Large scale production of the esters at 
Natrium, W. Va., is said to have brought 
prices down below pre-war levels in tank 
cars. 

Copies of this brochure are free for 
the asking to chemists and other technical 
workers. 


® New Building at Georgia 
Tech 

The 50th anniversary of the A. French 
Textile School of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology and the opening of its new 
$1,025,000 W. Harrison Hightower Tex- 
tile Building with its almost $1,000,000 of 
equipment will be observed with special 
ceremonies on Friday, October 14, 1949, 
according to Professor Herman A. Dickert, 
Director of the School. 

The being sponsored 
jointly by the Institute, the Georgia Tech 
Alumni Association, the Georgia Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, the Textile 
Foundation of Georgia, and 
others. It was through the efforts of these 
agencies, led by the Foundation, that state 
and private support was cbtained for the 
construction of the new building and its 


celebration is 


Education 


equipping with the most modern textile 
machinery, instruments, 
laboratory facilities. 


classrooms, and 
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Preliminary program plans_ include 
guided tours through the building and an 
inspection of machinery and equipment, 
which will be described and demonstrated 
by representatives of their manufacturers. 
Following an informal luncheon in the 
Georgia Tech dining hall, opening exer- 
cises will le held in the auditorium of 
the new building. Official guests will in- 
clude outstanding political, educational, 
financial and industrial figures. : 

Georgia Tech President and Mrs. Blake 
R. Van Leer will be hosts after the exer- 
cises at a tea and reception in the presi- 
dent's home given in honor of those 
making the new building possible. It 
is contemplated having a banquet in the 
evening which will be addressed by a 
speaker cf international prominence. 

On Saturday morning, October 15, the 
building will be open to the general pub- 
lic who will be given guided tours through 
the laboratories and other places of inter- 
est. The opening festivities will be con- 
cluded with the varsity football game te- 
tween Auburn and Georgia Tech in the 
afternoon at Grant Field. 


@ Merlon Series Bulletins 
Compiled 

Three bulletins on the Merlon series 
of thermoplastic resin dispersions for pro- 
ducing durable and coatings 
without curing in textile applications have 
been compiled by the textile chemicals de- 
Monsanto Chemical Com- 


finishes 


partment of 
pany’s Merrimac Division. 

The Merlon bulletins include a list of 
suggested uses, general properties, me- 
chanical stability, film characteristics and 
specifications. 


® Corley Appointed Manager 

H. M. Corley has been appointed Man- 
ager cf the Chemical Division of Armour 
and Company. He joined the company in 
1927 and develoved a widely diversified 
background in progressing through a 
number of positions with the company. 
He has been prominent in the high mole- 
acular weight alinhatic chemical field vince 
1935. Almost al! of his work nas been in 
the development of new chemicals, com- 
mercial processes for manufacturing these 
and new products in which these new 
chemicals are used. For the last three 
years he has been Assistant Director of 
Research, supervising new chemical de- 
velopments. 

In his new positicn, he will be respon- 
asible for chemical plant management and 
operation, chemical sales as well as chem- 
ical market development and market re- 
search on new items. 

This appointment is 2xpected to closely 
integrate the functioning of all depart- 
ments and greatly accelerate the pace of 
chemical developments within the com- 
pany. 
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@ Joins Sales Staff 

H. Alvin Rose has joined sales staff of 
Philipp Brothers Chemicals, Inc., cover- 
ing the New York metropclitan sales area. 
Mr. Rose was formerly associated with 
the Heyden Chemical Company for 7 
years, covering the New York territory. 

A graduate of New York University, 
Mr. Rose is a member of the Chemical 
Salesmen Association. 


@ High Humidity Elimination 

High humidity—corrosive to laboratory 
equipment, objectionable in weighing de- 
liquescent material and enervating to 
laboratory personnel—can be eliminated, 
it is claimed (Fisher Scientific Company, 
717 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 19, Penna.) 
by use of a new dehumidifier which is 
capable of controlling moisture in a room 
of 8,000 cu. ft. volume. 

The new dehumidifier consists of con- 
densing and evaporating coils with motor- 
driven fan and receptacle for condensate 
—all housed in a compact unit 14 in. in 
diameter by 34 in. tall. In very humid 
conditions, it is claimed to te able to 
remove as much as 12 to 14 gals. of water 
per 24 hours. 

Operation of the dehumidifier is rec- 
ommended whenever dew point is above 
50 deg. F. or dry bulb reading of hygro- 
meter is above 65 deg. F. The compres- 
sor is driven by 0.125 hp. mctor and the 
fan, which draws air into the unit, has a 
0.01 hp. motor. 

Below is an illustration of the Fisher 
“Mag-Mix” magnetic stirring device men- 
tioned in the August Sth issue. 





Fisher ‘“‘Mag-Mix"’ 
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@e Customs House Guide 


Drastically revised for the purpose of 
giving thousands of foreign traders 
throughout the United States and abroad 
the very latest possible informaticn, the 
1949 edition of the Customs House Guide 
(box 7, Sta. P., Customs House, New 
York 4, N. Y., Price $25.00 plus postage) 
is now off the press and in distribution, 
according to a statement by John F. Budd, 
editor and publisher. 

More vital than ever before in its his- 
tory of nearly nine decades, the latest 
edition of the Guide is the only publica- 
tion in the world including the new 
United States import duties as provided in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Geneva), these rates appearing 
against each of the more than 30,000 com- 
modities in the Alphabetical index. The 
official phrasing of the General Agree- 
ment appears under each paragraph effect- 
ed in the section devoted to the Tariff 
Act of 1930. This is in addition to all 
President’s Proclamations and changes by 
Acts of Congress. 

“The newest edition of .the Guide,” 
said Budd, “is the only publication any- 
where which brings up to date and under 
one cover all this new tariff information. 
It covers trade agreements with 41 na- 
tions, including the 21 nations involved 
in the General Agreement at Geneva.” 

The more than 1,600 pages of the Guide, 
which actually comprise seven volumes in 
one, feature in addition to the above, the 
Internal Revenue Code; Port activities, 
facilities, charges, and a directory for 
shippers and those in allied trades; spe- 
cial secticns devoted to Canada and the 
Philippines; a General Information Sec- 
tion containing considerable valuable in- 
formation for importers and exporters; 
and the United States Customs Regula- 
tions complete and revised to date. 

To keep the Custom House Guide up- 
to-date, Budd putlishes a monthly supple- 
ment, American Import and Export Bul- 
letin, which covers the latest laws, regu- 
lations, decisions, rulings, import and ex- 
port control requirements, trade agree- 
ments, general news, and business con- 
In addition, a free Readers’ 
the benefit of 


tract lists. 
Information Service for 
subscribers is maintained. ; 
Completing the overall pattern of his 
publications, the latest progress in domes- 
tic and foreign air commerce is recorded 
in the world’s first and only air cargo 
magazine, Air Transportation; and Air 
Shippers’ Manual, which is a specialized 
directory for use in traffic departments. 
Budd, who is founder and honorary 
chairman of the Aviation Section, New 
York Board of Trade, also serves as a 
director of the National Association of 
American Importers, Inc.; and executive 
secretary of the Customs Brokers and 
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Forwarders Association of America, Inc. 
He is said to have been largely responsi- 
ble for the increasingly important part 
in air transportation being played by the 
foreign freight forwarder as well as the 
domestic freight forwarder. 


© Chemical Corps Program 


The first grcup of Chemical Corps 
reserve officers from the Greater New York 
Area inaugurated their new field training 
program during a recent three-day week- 
end at Fort Tilden, New York, July 23 
to July 25. The unit, consisting of of- 
ficers assigned to the 1021st ORASU, New 
York Chemical Procurement District, is 
under the leadership of Col. Samuel N. 
Cummings. Under the program, spon- 
sored by the commanding general of the 
New York-New Jersey Military District, 
officers participated in their regular train- 
ing schedules during “duty hours” and 
were able to enjoy the companionship of 
their families during the remaining week- 
end hours. 

The 1021st ORASU is unique among 
Army units. Although it is composed en- 
tirely of World War II veterans, many 
with combat experience, its primary mis- 
sion is not combat but efficient business 


operation. The purpose of the recent 
procurement training exercise was to 
Orient the reservists on the operations 


and staff functions performed by officers 
of a Chemical Corps procurement district. 
Commanding officer of the unit is Col. 
Samuel N. Cummings, president of Py- 
lam Products Co., New York, holder of 
a Legion of Merit award for his outstand- 
ing work as Chief of the Chemical Com- 
modity Divisicn during World War II. 
His deputy commander, Col. Anthony E. 
D’Angelo, has been a reserve officer for 
more than 20 years, holds the Legion of 
Merit award also, and is an engineer for 
the H. K. Ferguson Co., New York, at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory Project. 





Col. Anthony E. D'Angelo, left, and Col. Samuel 
N. Cummings 
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@ ITT Member Honored 


T. L. W. Bailey, Jr., fiber microscopist 
at the Institute of Textile Technology, was 
among the 20 employees and former em- 
ployees of the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, La., who re- 
ceived one of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s highest honors recently. The group 
of 20 was presented with a superior service 
award for outstanding contributions to 
the development of improved types of 
cotton tire cord. 


Three accomplishments of the group 
receiving the award have attracted wide- 
spread interest. These are a new type of 
cord stretching machine which produces 
a more uniform cotton tire cord; a new 
cord construction which gives higher re- 
sistance to fatigue, thus lengthening the 
useful life of the cord; and new types of 
tests and testing equipment which provide 
increased knowledge about the fundamen- 
tal properties of tire cord. Mr. Bailey 
was concerned with the microscopical 
analysis and evaluation of the effects of 
the treatments. 


Dr. Helmut R. R. Wakeham, who was 
on the Institute staff for a number of 
years, was also among the group to be 
honored. 


@ New Chlorine Bulletin 


A new edition of their Technical and 
Engineering Service Bulletin No. 7, Liquid 
Chlorine, has been announced by the Sol- 
vay Sales Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation. This is the second edition 
of the bulletin that was issued several 
years ago and contains the latest informa- 
tion on the properties of chlorine, chlorine 
containers, equipment and accessories, in- 
structions for safe handling and procedure 
in case of leakage or accident. This 60 
page bulletin is fully illustrated with 
tables, charts and diagrams. 

Copies of Bulletin No. 7, Liguid Chlor- 
ine, are ottainable without charge by 
writing the Solvay Sales Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


@ Helmus Named Consultant 


Weldon Helmus, executive of the Fair 
Lawn Finishing Co., has been named tex- 
tile consultant for the North Jersey In- 
dustrial Exposition to be held Oct. 1 to 8 
at the National Guard Armory in Pater- 
son, N. J., under direction of the Greater 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce. 


The Exposition, focusing attention on 
the widely diversified products made in 
this area, is aimed at broadening mark- 
ets by acquaintaing }uyers, retailers and 
the general public with production sources. 
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@ New Casein Fiber 


A new curled casein fiber is now being 
used where the resiliency of horsehair 
previously had been uniquely suitable. 
The new fiber, known as Caslen and used 
as a single filament a few thousandths of 
an inch thick, is cheaper than the best 
quality horsehair, equally resilient, and 
much more dependably uniform and 
available. The process was suggested by 
work of the Department of Agriculture, 
and was developed for these applications 
by Arthur D. Little, Inc., and the Rubber- 
set Company, which is now producing 
Caslen. 

Casein, obtained from skim milk, is one 
of the proteins, as are wool, horsehair, 
and human hair. When “regenerated” in 
fiber form it will take a permanent curl 
which gives a mass of fibers a springy 
quality. Curled Caslen is now used in a 
new automotive air filter made by Fram 
Corp.; here the Caslen blended with wool 
filters dust from the air entering the car- 
buretor. The filter unit can be used in 
old cars as well as new, and can be re- 
placed more easily than the oil in conven- 
tional filters can be renewed. Mattress 
and furniture manufacturers are experi- 
menting with Caslen as stuffing; in an un- 
curled form which is also available it 
may be blended into textiles to produce 
novel effects. 


The horsehair which has been used pri- 
marily as stuffing comes chiefly from Ar- 
gentina, where wild horses are rounded 
up each year and their manes and tails are 
cut. After the raw hair arrives in the 
United States, it is curled by a latorious 
hand process. A ropelike roving, about 
80 feet long, is softened by steam, wound 
tightly, and then hung for about six 
months to set the “permanent wave.” 
When it is torn apart, the intertwined hair 
makes a soft springy bat. The supply 
and quality of horsehair fluctuates, and 
there are indications that the supply is 
diminishing. About two and a half mil- 
lion pounds were imported in 1948 and 
sold at $1.25 to $1.40 a pound. 

The curled casein monofilament is now 
selling for 94 cents a pound, but the price 
may decline as production increases and 
the price of dry casein drops. During 
the war, skim milk was used widely in 
dried form for human feeding. As foods 
become more abundant and cheap and 
surpluses become a problem, the casein 
market may help to stabilize farm income 
to some extent. 

When skim milk is solidified by hydro- 
chloric or other acids, the casein settles out 
as a curd, similar to that obtained when 
milk sours naturally. The casein is dried, 
water is added, it is heated, and forced 
through fine jets. The resulting filament 
is hardened in a tanning agent such as 
formaldehyde, curled, and dried to a 
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permanent set. 

Besides its favorable price position, the 
curled casein is uniformly clean, the diam- 
eter and length of the staple are control- 
lable, and it is believed to be non-allergic. 
Cleanliness is a particularly important 
point for mills handling large quantities 
of fiber, for the natural materials are often 
heavily contaminated. The filament may 
also be treated to make it mildew-, moth-, 
or bacteria-proof, The success of the new 
product as an improvement over natural 
horsehair is expected to give impetus to 
the whole field of filaments and textiles 
from regenerated proteins. 


@ Metalsmiths Batch Cans 


Stainless steel batch cans of welded con- 
struction are now being made by Metal- 
smiths, Division of Orange Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Inc., 560 White St. Orange, N. J. 
These are said to be made of type 304 
stainless steel, butt welded construction by 
the heliarc process using no filler rod or 
flux. They are reinforced at the top by 
an endless iron rine, with handles attached 
and with an iron chime; the metal is 
flanged out over the edge of the top band 
and for 14” down on the outside. The 
bottoms are reinforced by an iron cross 
welded to the chime. They are available 
from stock in 10 to 75 gal. sizes, with 
or without covers, and are also made in 
other analyses stainless, Monel, Inconel 
and pure nickel. Other Metalsmiths cor- 
rosion resistant materials handling uten- 
siles include pails, dippers, measures, 
scoops, shovels, dye buckets, funnels, beak- 
ers, stock pots and storage tanks. 


@ Dr. Cullen to Address DCAT 
Meeting 


Dr. Frederick J. Cullen, Executive Vice 
President of the Proprietary Association 
of America, will address the DCAT at its 
59th Annual Meeting to te held at Shaw- 
nee Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., Sept. 
22-24. 

Fred J. Stock (V. P., Chas. Pfizer & Co.), 
Chairman of the Business Program Com- 
the Shawnee Meeting, an- 
nounces: “Dr. Cullen will be the sole 
speaker at the business session scheduled 
for Friday afternoon, September 23. Un- 
der the title of ‘Trends in Government’, 
he will discuss those activities of the 
Federal agencies most vitally affecting the 
drug, chemical and related industries and 
present up-to-date information on such 
matters as compulsory health insurance, 
etc.” 

Mr. Steck continued: “This will be a 
most important business session, as all 
of the business of the annual meeting 
will be transacted at this time, including, 
the annual reports of officers and com- 
mittee chairmen and the election of an 
executive committee.” 


mittee for 





















e New Superintendent at 
Maneely 


Maneely Chemical Co. announces the 
appointment of Morgan Jones as super- 
intendent of their plant at Wheatland, Pa. 

Mr. Jones was graduated as a Chemical 
Engineer from the Ohio State University 
where he was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta, Tau Beta Pi, and editor of “Ohio 
State Engineer,” the engineering college 
magazine. Mr. Jones comes to the Ma- 
neely Chemical Co. directly from the Cal- 
co Chemical Div. of American Cyanamid 
Company at Marietta, Ohio, where he 
has been Production Superintendent 
since 1945. 


e@ New Diluter and Feeder 


% Proportioneers, Inc. %, 9-93 Codding 
St., Providence, R. I., has issued litera- 
ture in the form of illustrated and de- 
scriptive bulletins on two of their prod- 
ucts, namely their automatic caustic diluter 
and their new 47 Series Heavy Duty 
Chem-o-feeder. The latter is a diaphragm 
pump, usually equipped with a “see-thru” 
plastic reagent head and driven by a 1/6 
H.P., 1725 RPM electric motor, The feed 
rate is manually adjustable while the unit 
is in motion by means of a stroke adjust- 
ing knob. The feeding rate is also man- 
ually adjustable by changing the position 
of the belt on a three-step cone pulley. 
Other features include an arrangement 
whereby all moving parts are enclosed in 
an oil bath and another by which the 
actual injection of fluid chemicals takes 
over the major portion of the pumping 
cycle. It is said to be accurate and de- 
pendable, as well as universally applica- 
ble in feeding a large variety of liquids 
and slurries below 100° F. 

The bulletin describes still other fea- 
tures, stroking rates, discharge rates and 
range as well as supplying information 
on proportional control and chemicals 
handled by the Chem-o-feeder. (Bulletin 
SAN-7). 

The automatic caustic diluter lays claim 
to simplicity, accuracy, automatic control 
and wide range. Only a single control 
wheel is used to change the concentration 
and govern final caustic strength. Ref- 
erence to a dilution chart is said to enable 
the operator to select proper concentration 
and set the odometer type indicator to 
setting for correct concentration. Changes 
in concentration, it is said, may be made 
while the equipment is in operation. Ac- 
curacies are claimed within + 114% at 
all flows within the range of the equip- 
ment. The diluter is said to operate ac- 
curately over a 10 to 1 range. Various 
sizes of diluters are available to cover 
all demands less than 1 GPM to over 200 
GPM strong caustic. Once the equipment 
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is started and set for the proper dilution, 
the unit, it is claimed, will respond to 
any and all changes in demand over the 
entire range without having to adjust any 
part of the unit. 

Charts, tables, explanations of same, a 
flowgram, and a discussion, “The Why ??? 
of Continuous Dilution” are also con- 
tained in the bulletin describing the fea- 
tures of the diluter. 


e New Dehumidifier 


A new, large capacity, semi-portable 
dehumidifying unit that operates on a 
refrigeration principle has been placed on 
the market by Carrier Corporation as the 
result of the demand created by an earlier 
model introduced in 1948. 

Built around a one-third horsepower 
condensing unit, which gives several times 
the capacity of other models now on the 
market, the new 53F Carrier “Humidry” 
is said to have a capacity for removing 
34 pints of moisture per day under room 
conditions of 80 degrees and 70 per cent 
relative humidity. Under even more se- 
vere humidity conditions, government tests 
are said to have shown it to take as 
much as 50 pints from the air per day. 

The new model has been designed to 
be safely installed in any convenient loca- 
tion and, it is claimed, requires merely 
an electric plug-in connection—110 or 
236 volt 60 cycle AC—and a floor drain 
for moisture disposal. 

It has proven to be of immense bene- 
fit to tradesmen where rust, mildew, mold, 
or rot cause damage, deterioration or 
work delay. It is said to be suitable for 
application wherever high prevailing hu- 
midities present a marked goods spoilage 
problem and halt work progress due to 
drying problems. 

In the Carrier Humidry, the warm, 
humid air is drawn over the chilled sur- 
face of the copper plate fin type evapo- 
rator, dehumidifying coil and moisture 
from the air is condensed, collected on 
the coil and drained away. 

The cool air then passes over the warm 
condenser surface by forced circulation 
from the pressed steel fan and is recircu- 
lated around the room. 

Humidry’s heavy duty one-third horse- 
power motor, in continuous operation, 
is said to gradually reduce the moisture 
content of all air in the enclosed space. 

Other features include a receiver of 
heavy steel, hydrogen brazed and equipped 
with integral liquid shut-off valve. An 
expansion valve is said to regulate the 
flow of the refrigerant automatically as 
it flows to the cool coil, while the drain 
pan collects moisture as it is removed 
from the evaporator coil for disposal to 
the open floor drain. 

Cabinet dimensions are 18 inches long 
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x 15 inches wide x 12 inches high. Net 
weight is 125 pounds. 


@ Fire-Retardant Coatings 
for Aircraft 


As the result of a joint research pro- 
gram underttken by the National Bureau 
of Standards and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, coatings have been devel- 
oped for fabric-covered aircraft which 
approximately double the time interval 
between ignition of the fabric and _ its 
destruction by fire. . These findings, based 
on both laboratory and wind-tunnel burn- 
ing tests conducted by S. G. Weissberg, 
H. L. Hansberry, ahd G. M. Kline, pro- 
vide a basis for more effective extinguish- 
ment of fires in flight, particularly those 
arising from power plants in small craft. 
In designing the coatings, the peculiar re- 
quirements of aircraft use made it neces- 
sary to consider not only fire-retardant 
effectiveness but also aerodynamic smooth- 
ness, adhesion, flexibility, effect on taut- 
ness of the substrate dope, application 
characteristics, durability, and resistance 
to gasoline, oil, and ethylene glycol. 

The materials which have been used 
most successfully in fire-retardant coat- 
ings include film-forming substances and 
pigments which in burning give off large 
quantities of noncombustible gases; sub- 
stances which exclude oxygen by form- 
ing an impenetrable protective glaze; and 
compounds which absorb the heat of the 
flame through endothermic changes. 

The evidence presented by the wind- 
tunnel tests showed clearly that it is pos- 
sible to increase the time for fatric de- 
struction from the six seconds characteris- 
tic of cellulose acetate butyrate to about 
12 seconds. Some additional improvement 
can be achieved, it is claimed, by design- 
ing the outer coating to have greater me- 
chanical strength after burning so that it 
will not be blown away so easily by the 
wind stream. 

For more complete details, see Fire-re- 
tardant coatings for fabric-covered air- 
craft, by S. G. Weissberg, H. L. Hans- 
berry, and G. M. Kline, Ind. and Eng. 
Chem. 41, 1742 (1949). 


@ Foxboro Exhibit 


"The advance cf Instrument Engineering, 
as evidenced in the development cf new 
or improved instruments and auxiliary 
equipment, will be featured in the exhibit 
of The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
at the Fourth National Instrument Con- 
ference and Exhibit, being held in the 
Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., 
September 12 to 16 inclusive. Foxboro 
will occupy Booths 512-516. A large num- 
ber of the company’s engineers will be in 
attendance throughout the week. Wher- 
ever possible, the instruments displayed 
will be shown in simulated operation. 
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© Simplified Softener Installa- 

tions 

An example of research applied to cut- 
ting production costs is claimed to offer 
sizable economies for those engineering 
firms which install ion exchange units for 
low-cost softening of domestic water sup- 
plies and process and toiler-feed waters. 

Resins used in these softening installa- 
tions are housed in columns or tanks. 
Hitherto, engineering companies which 
commonly specify, design, and install these 
units are said to have needed to stock 
several hundred shell heights, each with 
several diameters. To vrovide for a given 
capacity under widely varying conditions 
of flow rate and water imourity, these 
companies have found it necessary also to 
vary bed devths or cross-sectional flow 
rates, adapting these variables arbitrarily 
between the strict limits which the stand- 
ard shell dimensions imposed. In some 
cases, the quality of the treated water was 
stated to have suffered because of these 
modifications. 

Recently, however, researchers in the 
Resinous Product Division laboratories of 
the Rohm & Haas Company have claimed 
that several of the Amberlite exchangers 
can be mixed judiciously to obtain a wide 
range of capacities within a given fixed- 
bed volume. By combining two sulfonic 
acid exchangers in proper proportions, it 
is now possible to achieve a wide range 
of results, matched accurately to the 
amount of undesired solids to be absorbed 
and to the purity of effluent required. At 
the same time, this mixing of resins is 
said to permit the equipment manufac- 
turing company to reduce consideratly 
the variety of shell sizes it must stock; to 
reduce or even eliminate drawing expense 
and bili-of-material changes; to process 
orders rapidly; streamline production; and 
simplify the line of softeners for the bene- 
fit of sales representatives. 

It is claimed further that the method 
involves no sacrifice due to attriticn such 
as normally occurs when products of dif- 
fering hardnesses are mixed. After a 30 
to 40 mesh cut of the mixtures had been 
rotated in water for one week at 30 rpm, 
examination for resin passing 40 mesh is 
said to have showed no material increase 
in attrition. In addition, it is stated that 
individual hydraulic characteristics of the 
exchangers were not markedly affected by 
mixing. : 


@ Textile Research Institute 
Dr. Helmut Wakeham, well known for 


his researches on cotton fibers, has ac- 
cepted a position as Section Head in the 
Princeton laboratories of Textile Research 
Institute, it has been announced by Dr. 
J. H. Dillon, Director of Research. Dr. 
Wakeham received his undergraduate 
training at the University of Nebraska and 
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pursued graduate studies at the University 
of California, which institution awarded 
him the Ph. D. degree in physical chem- 
istry in 1939. 

In 1947 Dr. Wakeham joined the staff 
of the Institute of Textile Technology in 
Charlottesville, Virginia. He resigned on 
June 1 from that position to accept the 
post of Section Head in charge of cotton 
fiber studies with Textile Research Insti- 
tute. His work will tie in closely with 
that of Professor John C. Whitwell, who 
has recently claimed that the cotton cel- 
lulose molecule is degraded seriously by 
mechanical processing. The importance 
of this work is receiving the enthusiastic 
interest of cotton mills and textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers alike, since it offers 
hope of extending the life of the cotton 
fiber by increasing launderability and fa- 
tigue resistance of cotton fabrics without 
increase in materials cost. 

In accord with the Institute’s policy, 
Dr. Dillon also announced that Dr. Rich- 
ard O. Steele has elected to continue as 
a staff member. Dr. Steele graduated with 
a B. S. degree from the University of 
North Carolina in 1942, and thereafter 
had 314 years of experience in the textile 
chemicals industry. He received his Ph. D. 
degree in organic chemistry from Prince- 
ton University this June after being a 
Research Fellow of Textile Research In- 
s:itute for three years, the last year as 
Avondale Mills Fellow. His studies will 
correlate closely with those of Dr. Wake- 
ham as well as with the internationally 
known work of Professor Eugene Pacsu 
of The Textile Foundation staff. 

Messrs. Paul B. Stam and Charles H. 
Reichardt have also decided to accept 
invitations to join the Institute staff, but 
have postponed their final oral Ph. D. 
examinations at Princeton until Septem- 
ber in order to concentrate on pressing 
research during the summer months. Both 
are physical chemists. Mr. Stam’s work has 
been on the swelling characteristics of 
fibers and now is directed toward the use 
of radioactive tracer elements to elucidate 
dyeing phenomena. Mr. Reichardt has 
made several contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the mechanical behavior of fibers. 
The T.R.I. Fiber Tester developed by 
Mr. Reichardt is already in use in sev- 
eral T.R.I. member mill laboratories. His 
present and future program is a study of 
the effects upon fiber properties of topo- 
chemical reactions designed to give mil- 
dew resistance, flame resistance, and water 
repellency. 

The Institute’s cooperative program 
with Princeton University continues to be 
successful, according to Dr. Dillon, It 
has already produced six Ph. D.’s and one 
M. S. graduate from Princeton with thesis 
research in textile sciences. Four more 
Ph. D. degrees will be granted in Sep- 
tember. Four new Textile Research In- 
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stitute Research Fellows have been ap- 
pointed—Edward T. Kubu, B. S., New 
York University; Albert W. Bauer, B. A., 
Gettysburg -College; Richard G. Quynn, 
B. S., College of William and Mary; and 
Warren T. Milloway, B. Ch. E., North 
Carolina State. Mr. Kubu starts his work 
with Professor Arthur V. Tobolsky on 
the international Wool Project on July 5. 
The others report in September. Messrs. 
Quynn and Milloway received further 
training at the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology in Charlottesville before trans- 
ferring to Textile Research Institute and 
Princeton University. Dr. Dillon points 
out that two other Research Fellowships 
are unfilled but, until outstanding men 
can be located, they will remain so. This 
is in spite of numerous applications for 
the two unawarded fellowships.  T.R.I. 
Research Fellows must be of a calibre to 
fulfill the basic requirements of T-.R.I. 
Fellowship policy—"to produce textile 
research in the present and textile re- 
search men for the future.” 


@ New Van Vlaanderen Dye 
Jig 

Van Vlaanderen Machine Company of 
Paterson, New Jersey, has announced a 
new dye jig with an entirely new drive 
unit and cther features which the com- 
pany states will te advantageous in dye- 
ing nylon and other modern fabrics. 

For quality jig dyeing each type of the 
new fabrics requires an ideal tension and 
the maintenance of that tension by a 
close margin is important. The new jig 
is said to maintain the desired tension by 
the use of a worm-gear drive immersed 
in oil and separated by a partition from 
the dual friction clutch which operates 
dry. This new drive, plus anti-friction 
bearings, is said to greatly reduce drag 
when idling. 

Other improvements claimed are: to- 
tally enclosed sorockets and chains, sealed 
in oil for longer service and cleaner op- 
erating conditions; new overflow arrange- 
ment at sides to keep scum from fabric; 
and quick replacement of main drive unit 
with a spare unit when necessary with 
the minimum loss of preduction. 





Van Vlaanderen Dye Jiz 








@ Trianized Heat-Setting 
Process Introduced 

A new heat-setting process to give warp- 
knit fabrics uniformity and stability was 
recently announced by the Triangle Fin- 
ishing Corp., Johnstown, New York. Fab- 
rics processed by this method will be 
known as “Trianized” nylon tricot. 

Nylon tricot or warp-knit fabric is au- 
tomatically fed to a pin tenter and run 
through a hot air chamber at far higher 
temperatures than before in use. The 
process is carried out on new equipment 
especially built for this operation which 
is said to make it possible for the first 
time to secure uniformity of heat and air 
flow and to control with precision the 
uniformity of tension and width and length 
of the fabric. The Trianizing process takes 
advantage of the fact that at very high 
temperatures, just below the melting point, 
nylon fabrics can be reshaped and re- 
formed. It is stated that it is unnecessary 
to allow complete shrinkage during proc- 
essing; in fact, yields can be increased 
with less residual shrinkage remaining in 
the finished fabric than with other meth- 
ods. It is further stated that all physical 
characteristics of Trianized fabrics may be 
controlled at selected levels resulting in 
uniform width, color and texture. 

A. J. Nisbet, President of Triangle Fin- 
ishing Corp., stated that results obtained 
during a full year of construction and 
testing reveal that ty this process knit 
goods are now for the first time in a 
class with woven goods as far as uniform- 
ity of width and dimensional stability are 
concerned. Mr. Nisbet also stated that the 
experience of manufacturers of wcomen’s 
underwear who have cut initial deliveries 
indicates a gain in cutting efficiency of at 
least 10% without fabric waste, as a result 
of improved uniformity alone. 

Shrinkage and yield results obtained 
with 40 denier nylon tricot fabrics over 
the past several months are said to show 
an 8% gain in yield with shrinkage under 
2% in both length and width. Results 
en other constructions are said to show 
even greater gains in yield with a reduc- 
tion in shrinkage of over 50%. It was 
further claimed by Mr. Nisbet that be- 
sides imparting uniformity and _ stability 
to nylon tricot and other warp-knit fab- 
rics, the process minimizes relaxation and 
distortion, at the same time not losing the 
other desirable characteristics of warp-knit 
fabrics. 

Greater color uniformity is claimed not 
only in the elimination to a large extent 
of the dyeing difference between one end 
of a piece and another but also in recon- 
ciling the differences in shade between 
different pieces. Initial tests under actual 
cutting conditions were said to show that 
larger dye batches or combinations of sev- 
eral batches may be cut together without 
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segregation. 

Experiments with the Trianized proc- 
ess on other fabrics are in progress. It 
is stated that nylon combined with other 
synthetic and natural fabrics can be suc- 
cessfully Trianized. Spun nylon fabrics 
may also be Trianized. It is also claimed 
that, in addition to the improvement in 
stability and uniformity coupled with lack 
of relaxation or distortion inherent in 
Trianized warp-knit fabrics, they also 
emerge from the process with a perman- 
ently improved texture which gives a 
more pleasing and fuller hand. 

As a result of the process it is antic- 
ipated that many new important apparel 
uses for warp-knit fabrics will be possible. 
Nylon tricot which has been confined to 
women’s lingerie, and lately in blouses 
and negligees, is currently being featured 
for women’s daytime and evening dresses, 
sports clothes and children’s apparel. It 
has also attained widespread interest in 
men’s sports shirts and underwear. 

Among the first Trianized fabrics on the 
market are those being distributed by 
Philip Wick Company nad associated com- 
panies. They are the NylA-Q nylon tricot 
fabrics for general apparel purposes and 
industrial uses. 





@ Non-woven Cotton Felt 

A felt made entirely of cotton which is 
expected to bring some radical changes in 
the textile field has been discovered by the 
research staff of Kendall Mills, Walpole, 
Mass. It is to be known as Webril Non- 
woven Fabric Type R, and is said to con- 
tain no wool or animal fibers. The fabric 
is held together without binding agents. 

The fabric is expected to affect the manu- 
facture of artificial leather, plastics, sur- 
gical dressings, batteries and filters. It 
also is said to have consumer applications 
for businesses and homes as yet not fully 
explored. Kendall has applied for the 
patents. 

The ability to felt, as it has been known, 
is an exclusive natural property of some 
animal fibers. Until Kendall scientists 
invented Webril R it had been stated that 
a true felt made wholly of cotton was 
impossible to produce. We=ril R is said 
to simulate nature’s fiber structure in ani- 
mal wool and real leather. 

Since the 1860’s patents have been ob- 
tained on non-woven fabrics, but all of 
these contained adhesives as a binder to 
hold the fibers together. The new non- 
woven cotton felt is said to be held to- 
gether solely by an elaborate entangling 
process which eliminates weaving and 
spinning, giving Webril R_ surprising 
strength and freedom from linting. At 
the same time the product is claimed to be 
soft, flexible and comformable. 

One of the most promising applications 
for this new material is in the manufac- 
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ture of artificial leather. When impreg- 
nated to increase its strength and surface- 
coated for appearance, Webril Non-woven 
Fabric Type R is said to possess a combi- 
nation of natural texture and leather-like 
“hand” which strikingly resembles the 
fiber structure of genuine leather, an 
achievement never before attained in an 
artificial leather. The suede-like charac- 
ter of the reverse side and clear raw edges 
are said to allow fatrication by methods 
used in real leather. 

Kendall Mills will supply the basic 
fiber structure to manufacturers for fur- 
ther processing into materials for shoe 
linings, luggage, women’s handbags and 
other items. 

The lint-free aspect of Webril R may 
aid in surgical felts for brain and nerve 
surgery. It can be cut into any size and 
shape, it is claimed, with no threads to 
fray. The pure cotton fibers are said to 
make it safe and absorbent with high re- 
tention of fluids. 

Preliminary tests in filtration indicate 
that Webril R may also be an effective 
filter medium. 

@ Sodium Booklet Published 

National Distillers Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Department A, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y., announces the publication 
of a 50-page booklet on sodium, its reac- 
tions and industrial uses. Believed to be 
the most complete review of the element 
since it was first isolated by Sir Humph- 
rey Davy in 1807, the brochure is said to 
contain many pertinent equations and an 
extensive bibliography listing 304 refer- 
ences to articles and patents, Its table of 
contents includes such sodium topics as: 
history, handling and storage, properties, 
industrial applications and chemical reac- 
tions. 

The corporation is now constructing a 
$10,000,000 plant, with a rated capacity 
of 100,000 pounds of sodium a day, in 
Ashtabula, Ohio. The plant, it is said, 
will be in production by April, 1950. 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE K. KITTLE 

George K. Kittle, former salesman of 
the N. Y. Office of the General Dyestuff 
Corporation, 435 Hudson Street, New 
York 14, N. Y., died at his home in 
Glenbrook, Connecticut, July 28, 1949. 
Born March 23, 1873, he spent most of 
his early years in Pittsfield, Mass. He 
joined Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Company, 
New York, on March 1, 1901, and retired 
January 1, 1941. In addition to a large 
clientele in the textile trade in New York 
State he serviced the carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbon industries. He leaves a 
host of friends, both among the trade and 
his business associates. 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS 


Designed for a stairway to the stars 
is this Lees carpet of fine imported 
wool... rich and resilient in texture 
... artfully constructed for long wear 

.and colored for current decorative 
taste. 

Because carpets—unlike many gar- 
ments which are discarded after a 


season or two of wear — are expected 


LO 


Our Clue teaver ...BY LEES 


to serve faithfully for many a year. 
carpet-makers like James Lees and 
Sons Company use Sandoz dyestuffs 


for long-lived color fastness. 


Such delicate shades as Lees’ 
“Biscayne Blue” stand the test of time 
dirt, wear, sun and cleaning 
when dyed with these famous blues 


from Sandoz laboratories: 





BRILLIANT ALIZARINE 
MILLING BLUE BL Pat. 


BRILLIANT ALIZARINE 
MILLING BLUE G Pat. 


ALIZARINE MILLING BLUE SL Pat. 

And for any chrome, acid or direct 
dyes...or auxiliary chemicals... for 
both natural and synthetic fibres . . . 
be guided by the successful “color 


achievements” in these Sandoz ads. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 73, 8.Y. 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto « Other branches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 


N Winks ahead wit Tiles Mae 












for accelerated color fading 


© Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand- 
ard color testing ma- 
chine by the textile in- 
dustry for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


STORAGE and 
DISTRIBUTION 


For the past 66 years we 
have offered every modern 
facility for protected 
storage. Our carefully § 
trained office and ware- 
house personnel provide 
SO is and efficient dis- 
tribution of your mer- 
chandise. Kindly 
address commu- 

a nications to 


Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Carbon 
Arc—the closest ap- 
proach to natural sun- 
light. Temperature 
automatically con- 
trolled. No loss of light 
intensity of arc during 


3 * ete * f life of machine. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ATLAS- OMETERS 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


52nd STREET and 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 
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BECCO HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
Make full use of 


Becco technical engineers have a wealth of knowledge 
and practical experience to bring to your bleaching re- 
quirements. Becco laboratories have accumulated a large 
amount of valuable data applicable to your problems. 


Let this Becco service assist you in producing higher 
quality, lower cost, uniform bleaching of all fibres by 
all methods — including continuous bleaching. Write or 
call—at no obligation. 





- BECCO SALES CORPORATION. 
AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 










Boston | Philadelphia Chicago — Charlotte 


NON-TOXIC ... NON-IRRITATING 


VANCIDE 


ZO6EC 


PERMANENT MILDEW PROTECTION 


230 Park Ave. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. New York 17, New York 
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MORE 
HOSIERY firsts - 


FEWER pickups ° 
and pulled threads 







You’re in line for 


4, ECONOMICAL 
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UNIFORM —_ 
BLEACHING 


when you bleach with 


SOLVAY 


Oil cups available 
q Q U ) C ” LO R | N 7 in quantity, | emulsifying products. Try 


better, more profitable pro- 
duction with Nylon Oil 
#82. Write for samples. 


NYLON OIL 782 Pes 


Reduce seconds or irregu- 
lars to as little as 2% with 
Nylon Oil #82. With runs 
of 10, 15, 20 denier nylon, 
it overcomes effects of pre- 





boarding and dyeing. Used 
straight, without water or 





No bleaching agent gives quality 
results at less cost than SOLVAY 
Liquid Chlorine. Dependable uni- 
formity, purity, controlled quality— 
SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine gives you 
all these features... and money-saving 
economy, too! No wonder leaders in 
the textile field use this reliable SCOURING 
bleaching agent. Why not you, too? STRIPPING 


Specialties for 


Write for SOLVAY Technical and “ PENETRATING 
Engineering Service Bulletins: id a FINISHING 
No. 7—“Liquid Chlorine” “4 
No. 14—“Chlorine Bleach Solutions” 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


LUBRICATION 





ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION Oils for all textile conditioning requirements. 
ae ar 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
J ’ ’ 
re ———— BRANCH SALES OFFICES : —————_—_- O. F. ZURN COMPANY 
Boston + Charlotte « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
Detroit + Houston « NewOrleans « New York i 
Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh « St. Louis «+ Syracuse Knoxville, Tenn. ¢ Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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Laurel Diotrene T — excellent 
penetrant and softener. Recommended 
as a wetting agent . . . may be used 
in finishing bath as softener. 


Superterge L — efficient 
penetrant and dispersant. Stable in 
lime or acids. Satisfactory in hard 
water. May be used for scouring 
cotton goods and as aid in level 
dyeing all types of colors. Has 
outstanding absorbent and 
rewetting qualities. 


Supergel RS — good scour used 

alone or in combination with 
alkalies. Fine dispersant, fast 

penetrant as well. 









SY 





s, 0 Recommended for 
FE soo ~ Fin Nis N\ \ scouring cotton and 
° > a ic . 
The speedy action of Laurel’s new NA eo 
synthetic non-ionic type detergents has Vy LAUREL SOAP WY ee 
t or 
won the approval of leading textile Y, MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. \Y po eo 
bt F 
processors . . . their unusual penetrating . ( v i 
j and scouring qualities produce \) Won. Ko. B 4Gons \Y Detergents. 
efficient results even in hard water. XY estantisuen 1909 pp 
SY Lam iam 
Laurel Hydrosol + Laurel Hosiery Finishes AY y Y— Laurel Textile Oils 


WAREHOUSES: 
Paterson, N. J., Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, 


en | 2601 E. TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 












KIER BOILING 
BOILING OFF 







FOR 
LEATHER * WOOL «® SILK 
COTTON «+ FUR « HAIR 





DESIZING 
BLEACHING 
DYEING 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING 


PIGMENTS 


% 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
ECONOMICAL - RELIABLE 


LOGWOOD HEMATINE QUEBRACHO 
TANNIC ACID SUMAC QUERCITRON 
FUSTIC GAMBIER FLAVINE 








YOUNG EXTRACTS--SERVING THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1869 


THE J. S. YOUNG COMPANY 


2701-2733 BOSTON ST. 50 EAST 13th ST. 
BALTIMORE 24, MD. PATERSON, N. J 
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PENETRANTS e DETERGENTS * 


SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 


nt 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS @ 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


AVAILABLE-CHEMICAL ENGINEER. B.S., M.LT. 
Three years experience textile printing, dyeing, finishing- 
research, development and production. Good background 
in roller printing, thickeners, dyes, resins and auxiliaries. 
Interested in responsible position in production, develop- 
ment technical service or sales. Ex-Naval officer, age 24, 


married. Location immaterial. Write Box No. 668. 








CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: For 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendents 
and others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men. Attractive positions paying splendid salaries open 
for capable men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 


Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over 50 years in business. 





SALESMAN WANTED—Chemical manufacturing det- 
ergents, finishing compounds, and specialties, is seeking a 
top-notch salesman with a following in the trade to call 
on the textile dyers and bleacheries. Strictly commission 
basis. Write Box No. 670. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
With following. To represent old established Dyestuff 
house. Excellent opportunity to connect with reputable 
firm. State experience. Strictly confidential. Write Box 


No. 666. 


XXX 
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POSITION WANTED: Chemist, graduate L.T.I., other 
allied educational experience. Several years mill, office, and 
laboratory experience in cotton, wool synthetics, manu- 
facturing and finishing. Any opportunity accepted. Age 26, 
Married—Family. References. Write Box No. 671. 





WANTED: Dyestuff Salesman. Experienced. Small manu- 
facturer in Southern New York State. Man in position 
to make investments and come in as partner preferred. 


Write Box No. 679. 





WANTED—Assistant Dyer or Second hand, experienced 
dyeing Silk thread yarns in skeins. Good matcher and able 
Write 


to mix own colors. To operate small Dye House. 


Box 175, 217 7th Avenue, N. Y. C. 
POSITION WANTED: Dyer. 
B.T.C. Lowell Textile Institute. 
dyer nationally known piece goods firm. Dyehouse manager 


Chemist. Supervisor. 


Experienced Foreman 
Executive abil- 
Write Box No. 685. 
CHEMIST AND DYER INTERESTED IN PART- 
NERSHIP Investment or Purchase in going Concern. 
Write Box No. 686. 


narrow fabrics. Laboratory background. 


ity. Metropolitan area preferred. 














NOTICE 
CLASSIFI ED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARE RESTRICTED TO 
HELP WANTED — POSITIONS WANTED 
MACHINERY (Wanted or For Sale) 
OTHER TYPE COPY WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 
American Dyestuff Reporter 
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QUALITY 


We EXPORT... 


DYESTUFFS 


OF ALL TYPES 
for 


TEXTILE 
LEATHER 
PAPER 


and other industries 
* 


L. L. RONA & CO., INC. 


Established 1929 


40 Exchange Place 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Cable Address 
“ELRONA” 

















EXPORTERS—IMPORTERS 


Aniline Colors * Dyestuffs * Pigments 


and 


Textile Chemical Auxiliaries 


CHEM-COL COMPANY, INC. 
82 WALL STREET NEW YORK (5), N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: COLORANTES NEW YORK. ALL CODES 


A “good chemical neighbor’’ policy 
can start at the sewer— 


The sewer outfall marks the spot where a plant can 
prevent stream pollution by discharging only wastes 
which have been properly treated. And when proper 
treaument is linked to pH control, we can probably 
help ... effectively. We can assist engineers to set up 
good “chemical relations” between a company and the 
rest of the community . make the plant a good 


chemical neighbor. 


Our contribution is through Micromax automatic 
pH control. We can tell you in just a few minutes 
whether pH on your waste neutralization system— 
either a present system or a contemplated one—can 
be controlled automatically; whether you can hold pH 
within prescribed limits, continuously and depend 
ably. What’s more, correct pH is the definite assurance 
that plant wastes are meeting the requirements of good 
stream chemistry. 


Controllability analysis predicts actual results. 

Through long experience with pH control applica- 
tions, we have developed a unique system of “‘control- 
lability analysis.” By scientifically weighing all pH con- 
trol factors—type of waste, treating system, reagent— 
this analysis determines the net control effect possible 
for a given waste-treating system. 


If you’re planning pH control, you can’t afford to 
miss this special service. Our catalog “Effective Neutral- 
ization of Industrial Wastes’ explains controllability 
analysis in full detail. For your convenience, it also 
contains a simple questionnaire . . 
you begin solving your plant’s pH problems now. You 


. so we can help 
can answer the questions in just a few minutes. 


Ask for Bulletin ND44-96-708. Address Leeds & 
Northrup Company, 4965 Stenton Ave., Phila 44, Pa. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 495° STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 


' LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


““CASURING INSTRUMENTS + TELEMETERS - AUTOMATIC CONTROLS - WEAT-TREATING FURN, 
Jrl Ad N144-¥u-7U012b) aces 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 10 DYESTUFF, 
CHEMICAL and EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


On October 3rd we will publish an important issue covering the 
twenty-eighth National Convention of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists to be held in Atlantic City, October 13, 
14, 15, 1949. 


This issue will contain, among other special features the following 
important articles: 


1. Story on wet-processing industry in area covered by 
the Philadelphia section. 


The complete program. 


Abstracts of Technical Papers and Intersectional 
Contest Papers. 


Complete list of exhibitors, personnel in attendance, 
etc. 


Over 8,800 copies of this (the official publication of the association 
proceedings) will be published and those who attend the convention 
can obtain additional copies from our booth #35. 


A full page advertisement in this important issue of the American 
Dyestuff Reporter costs only $200 on a one time basis and your announce- 
ment will be read by more than 6,000 members of the A. A. T. C. C. of 
which more than 5,000 are Superintendents, Purchasing Agents, Dyers, 
Finishers, etc.—all important customers and prospects. 


Space reservations should be sent immediately as the advertising 


forms close on September 15th. 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
One Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
M. D. Reeser, Advertising Manager 
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QUALITY RICHMOND >PRODUCTS 





SCOUROL 


4 COMPLETE Ling op WILL SCOUR OIL 
DYESTUFF¢s OUT OF HOSIERY 


eee all branches of Full nee Hose or 
Xx ny Fibre 
TILE DYEING COTTON, NYLON, SPUN NYLON, WOOL, RAYON 


AND PRINTING — A NON IONIC 


PAPE 
= 
AND L EATHER FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON YOUR PARTICULAR 
PROBLEM WRITE US 


* 
Special;»; 
ast colors SOUTHERN OFFICE: 617 JCHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE 2-1428 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25 PA 


NOVA CHE 
147-133 Wovey MICAL PO 
wastnoure IN NEW Yorn _ RATION 


New 
end CHaRtorre we 








Have you ordered this handsome Binder 


for your American 


| DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Every issue snapped into 
place in this beautiful 
maroon leatherette binder 
with the title AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 
in genuine gold leaf as 
shown. It is large enough 
to hold 26 issues. It looks 
and handles like the finest 
book in your library. The 
best we could find for the 
permanent preservation of 
your copies of the AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF RE- 

en PORTER. 

$3.50 





POSTPAID _—‘[t opens flat for easy refer- 
ence. 


For full information write: 


: ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 
Please send check with order to: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. wo Wal Le 


Representatives to the Textile Industry for 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER BG 
ONE MADISON AVENUE NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
ELIZABETH F, NEW JERSEY 






= 
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10 PRODUCTS 
of PROVEN 


DEPENDABILITY 


H SHOULD WARRANT 
YOUR ATTENTION | 


WHIC 


* AQUAROL: A water repellent for processing woolen, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, also produces excellent re- 
sults in splashproofing or finishing all types of hosiery. 


*PARAMINE T A: A cation active softener for process- 
ing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, smooth, 
pleasing finish. 


ANTHOMINE: Auxiliary used in all wool dyeing 
processes to produce a uniform shade and impart a 
soft pleasing hand to stock, yarn and cloth. Improves 
exhaustion of dye bath and increases color yield. Very 
effective for levelling shade of tippy and mixed wools. 


PARAPON S A: A highly efficient leveler and softener 
for dyeing and finishing all types of yarn, cloth and 
hosiery to produce a uniform dyeing and a soft full 
hand. 


‘ARIPEL F S: Finish and gas inhibitor for processing 
dyed acetate rayon—produces a soft, full feeling finish 
and prevents gas fading of the color. 


*LANITOL F: A synthetic detergent possessing excep- 
tional scouring and washing properties for processing 
wool, cotton, rayon or nylon. 


*ALGEPON V A: Auxiliary used in dyeing vat colors 
to retard reoxidation of the reduced bath and pro- 
duce a solid and uniform shade—also effective in strip- 
ping vat dyeings. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in last rinse to 
prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or rayon in 
water. 


*DIAZONOL A C: For boiling out cotton cloth in pres- 
sure or open kiers to produce greater absorbency and 
cleaner material. Excellent for pre-boiling knitted 
cloth in preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or rayon 
cloth on the jig. 


*TETRANOL: A rapid wetting and penetrating agent. 
Active in acid, alkaline and salt solutions and not 
affected by hard water, may be used in all types of 
dyeing operations to insure positive penetration of 
color and a uniform and solid shade. 


And a complete line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes for Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


@ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Newark, Neu Jersey 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 
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A POWERFUL 
COLLECTOR 
OF 
MOISTURE! 







HYGROSCOPIC AND. PLASTICIZING AGENT 





FOR VAT PRINT PASTE AND FOR SIZING 


WHAT IT IS 

CORPOLIN is a heavy non-volatile liquid 
—clear, colorless, odorless, free-flowing. 
Resembles glycerine in feel and 
appearance. 

A highly concentrated solution of or- 
ganic compounds in water, containing 
70% solids. 

NON-TOXIC; NON-FLAMMABLE; 
does not solidify, even in extreme cold. 


WHAT IT DOES 

Attracts and retains the right amount of 
moisture in VAT PRINT PASTE. Replaces 
glycerine at less than 14 the cost, without 
change in formulation. Introduces valu- 
able economies through its power as a 
humectant. Excellent for sizing. 


Shipped in 600 Ib. steel drums and 
150 lb. carboys. 


Technical data sheet and samples forwarded on request. 


THE AKTIVIN DIVISION 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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- MAPKOOF 


TRADE-MARK 


WATER-SOLUBLE 
ALUMINUM 
ACETATE POWDER 


for water-repellent preparations 
35.5-37.0% AI.O., content 


“Niaproof” Aluminum Acetate is readily solu- 
ble in water so that any strength of solution can 
be prepared as required. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
“NIAPROOF” POWDER 
OVER SOLUTIONS: 


STABILITY—No more losses due to precipita- 
tion of solutions. 


PURITY—No injurious sulfates or chlorides to 
tender the fabric. 


No contamination or discoloration from con- 
tainers. 


SAVINGS—Lower cost per pound of AIl,O, 
content. 


Lower freight due to negligible water content. 
Lower handling and storage costs. 
Containers can be reused or resold. 


ALUMINUM ACETATE 


and 


ALUMINUM FORMATE SOLUTIONS 


also available 


For further information write to: 


UNITED STATES VANADIUM CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide (3 and Carbon Corporation 





Sales Offices: 
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© 944 Niagara Bldg. 


® Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE NEAREST APPROACH TO.. 


NOW / 





with new AHCOFIX 


You get WASHFAST cottons and viscose rayons at lower 
finished cost with Ahcofix C ... a mew, substantive compound for fixing 
direct dyes. 
Added directly to the creaseproof bath, Ahcofix C gives vat dye 
washfastness at 140 degrees F. When used separately or in any cationic 
bath, comparable results are obtained. 
Easy to use. It comes in liquid form for instant solubility. Since 


copper salts are added separately, Ahcofix C gives better shade control. aK 
TRADEMA 


ERED 
Write today for further information. REGIST 
Established 1815—Plants at Dighton, Mass., Charlotte, N. C. and Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YOR K ° CINCINNATI e PHILADELPHIA e CHARLOTTE 
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View of the new Butterworth Compartment Washer from delivery end. Note unit construction of. this 
machine. It can be furnished in any multiples for range operation or independent use. 


~ sash matey 4 


Customers call the new Butterworth Compart- 
ment Washer “the most flexible Washer ever 
built.” You can buy one compartment or any 
multiple of compartments. You can use it for 
range operation where it must synchronize with 
other machines, or you can operate it independ- 
ently on washing, processing, or dyeing. 

Designed to operate faster than conventional 
washers, this new Butterworth machine washes 
out alkalinity, caustic or just plain dirt. 


Different weights of cloth can be run through 
the new Butterworth Washer without “scrimp- 
ing in” or damaging the goods. Compensating 
rolls in each compartment have individual drives 
to control speed and tension during washing 
operations. 


Many new developments have been included to 
aid in the thorough, efficient handling of goods 
and for increased production. Check these out- 


standing features: 
1. Sturdy, streamlined Meehanite 
iron construction. 


2. Adjustable controls for pressure at 
each nip. 


Automatic pressure release mech- 
anism for holding squeeze rolls 
apart when machine is not 
operating. 

4. Stainless steel liquor boxes. 

5. Protected electrical equipment. 


6. Foot-operated valves for quick dis- 
charge of liquor. 
The new Butterworth Compartment Washer can 
give you better production on washing operations 
with appreciable savings in time and cost. Get 
the full details on this outstanding Butterworth 
machine today. Write or call. 
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BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. * Providence Div., Providence 
R. I. * 1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. * In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Representatives in Principal Countries of the World 
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*A finish of lasting beauty that gives fine 
hosiery the plus value of extra eye appeal 
and extra wearability ... a smooth, deli- 


cate film of protection that adds extra 

resistance to runs, smags and spots... 
; Dura Beau finishes make fine hosiery 

more DURAble . . . more BEAUtiful! 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


Reg. U.S.A. and Canada 


SCHOLLER BROS.., INC. © Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes. Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 








For consistently 
thorough, economical, fast 
stripping of woolens, acetates, nylon, 
mixed fabrics, or re-worked wools, use 
powdered, dust-free Parolite as 
your stripping agent. 


EXTREMELY HIGH CONCENTRATION ... 
pound for pound, Parolite does seven times 
the work of liquid stripping agents. 
ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY makes Parolite 
easy to use in standardized procedure. 


STABLE IN STORAGE... long periods of 
storage have no appreciable affect 
upon the strength of Parolite. 
COMPLETELY SOLUBLE .. . Treated 
materials are left with no residue 
after stripping with Parolite. 


Remember these two important 


points: Parolite is a better 
C. 


oy. 
lies 
cha: 
Mich 


*Registered Trade Mark 


stripping agent. It is made 
only by Royce. 


OVSE GYEMIGAL Bo, 


CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* * VATROLITE* * DISCOLITE* * DRYTEX* 
FABRITEX* * GUMOLITE* * CASTROLITE* * VELVORAY* * ZIPOLITE* 








